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Location of 
International's Florida 
Phosphate Mines in the 

“Billion Dollar Valley 
of Bones.” 


Billion Dollar Valley 


of BONES... 


GES before man first appeared on earth, 
A irresistible forces of nature laid the 
foundation for one of Florida’s greatest 
industries . . . the production of Phosphate 
Rock. 


During early geologic ages, the remains 
of millions of fish and animals built up 
deposits of phosphatic materials which were 
later washed into what is now central Flor- 
ida. There they were laid down, long after 
the dinosaurs roamed the earth to form al- 
most inexhaustible deposits of pebble phos- 
phate in this billion dollar valley of bone 
gravel. 


These deposits have supplied many mil- 
lions of tons of rich Phosphates which are 


MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 


essential to all life and which are extensively 
used in the plant foods required for the 
production of the nation’s food crops. 


International is fortunate that its Flo 
mines have many years’ supply of the h 
est grade Phosphates. During its thirty 
years of leadership in this field, Inte 
tional has developed the most extensi 
mechanized phosphate operations in the 
dustry and is now well prepared to supp 
greatly increased tonnage of essential P| 
phates for industry and agriculture in 
ture years. 

International Minerals & Chemi 
Corporation, General Offices: 20 No 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


Gilomalional E> 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH- 
ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorincted Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. 
AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Glutamic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 
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CovER ILLUSTRATION—New catalytic cracking unit at the Deer Park, 
Houston plant of Shell Oil Company. The new unit is the first to use 
micro-spheroidal catalyst. Although about 40 feet shorter than earlier 
“eat crackers,” it is about the height of a sixteen-story building. Daily 
capacity is about 22,000 barrels of petroleum products, including 
aviation and automotive gasolines, fuel oils and light fractions used 
in refinery processes and in manufacture of petroleum chemicals at 
Shell Chemical Corporation’s nearby plant, 
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MISSOURI \..__ 


KANSAS 


OKI \HOMAY 


in the “Empire” cistrict of the Southwest 
where ‘‘cities in the country” provide 
more profitable and wholesome living 
for both business and people 


“Empire” communities though smaller 
in size are big in industrial advantages. 

Overnight from great markets — all 
three industrial fuels, coal, natural gas, 
oil — railroads, motor freight and major 
airlines. 

Rich in raw materials and semi-finished 
products —diversified resources from the 
farm, mine, and forest. Good living and 
recreational opportunities in the “Play- 
grounds of the Ozarks.” 

A stable, permanent people— American 
born, resourceful, intelligent, easy to train 
with a high degree of mechanical skill. 

Here you will find a friendly atmos- 
phere — friendly to you — friendly to 
your business, Join the growing group 
of “Empire” industries which have found 
greater opportunity here. 

Write us for a copy of “Looking 
Through Clear Glasses’ — which de- 
scribes industrial opportunities in the 
“Empire” district of the Southwest. 


Indusirial Development Department 


THE UTS) vistrict 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 
“SERVING IN THE ‘EMPIRE’ DISTRICT OF THE 





SOUTHWEST FOR OVER THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS"’ 
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Original Woodcut by Lynd Ward 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe is and has been widely used 
for river-crossing and other underwater installations. 
Ruggedness of design, effective resistance to corrosion 
and flexibility of the available joints, enable cast iron pipe to 


meet the exacting requirements of 





both installation methods and 
underwater service. We are ina 


position to draw upon a 





considerable fund of information 
acquired from many years of 
experience if suggestions are 
desired in connection with 


en ffices: Burlington, N. J. 


ee: : > ae planning such installations. 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA . coy ig 2 Improvements — Georgia 

<a ower Co., W. E. Mitchell, Pres., plans spend- 
BIRMINGHAM — Addition — Alabama ; \ A i 
Power Co., Birmingham, plans additional ing more than $17,000,000 during 1947 for ex 


floor to present building and _ refinishing 
building adjacent to present building, $133,- 
666. 


BOAZ — Line — Birmingham Building Co. 


Birmingham. low bidder at $324,667 for 208.14 
Marshall-DeKalb Electric 


miles REA line; 
Cooperative, owners. 


BREWTON — Plant — Townsend & Co. 


plans one-story milk processing plant. 
Ay 


Y — Remodeling — Singer Sewing 


Machine Co., Birmingham, let contract to T. 


S$. Brasfield, Birmingham, for general re- done on three big steam-electric generating 
modeling and repairing of present building. stations, including new 45,000 kilowatt Plant 
ENTERPRISE — Warehouse — Sessions Will Mitchell near Albany, 40,000 kilowatt 


Co., will construct with day labor a one-story 


brick concrete and steel warehouse; Mobile 


Steel Co., 
steel, 

HUNTSVILLE — Garage — Floyd Painter 
Nash, has CPA approval for garage building, 
$10,000. 

MONTGOMERY — Plant — H. F. Weaver 
& Sons, has CPA approval for plant for 
manufacture of household furniture, $10,000. 

A — Factory — Blue Bell Over- 
all Co., Greensboro, N, C., plans overall fac- 
tory, $1,500,000. 


Mobile, has contract for structural 


ARKANSAS 


CAMDEN Line — Ouachita Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Corp., has REA funds of 
$433,000 to complete previously approved 
construction and for 241 miles of line. 

HAMBURG — Line — Ashley-Chicot Elec- 
tric Cooperative, has REA funds of $174,000 
to complete previously approved construction 
and for 46 miles of line. 

OZARK — Line — Arkansas Valley Elec- 
tric Cooperative Corp. has REA funds of 

250,000 for 152 miles of line. 
TEXARKANA — Plant — Tex-Ark Rock 
Wool Corp., J. M. Lile, President, ¢/o Lile- 
Cargile Lumber Co., Fort Smith, starting 
work on rock wool] plant. 


FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE — Plant—General Chem- 
ical Co., New York, c/o District Construction 
Manager, Jacksonville, plans sulphate plant, 
and a boiler room on which is to be erected 
an outside installation of process equip- 
ment, storage shed, for manufacturing of 
sulphate alumina, $260,000; CPA approval. 

JACKSONVILLE — Plant Extension — 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky, James F. 
Early, Dist. Mgr., Jacksonville, plans addi- 
tional building to house operational] facili- 
ties and storage tanks. 

MIAMI — Warehouse, Etc. — Raymond 
Minor has CPA approval for plant for manu- 
facture of light fixtures, $10,00€ 

MIAMI BEACH — Bulkhead, ite, — Miami 
Beach Railway Co., Thomas E, Lewis, Vice- 
President, 180 SW 4th Street, Miami, let con- 
tract to Reed Construction Corp., 1345 20th 
Street, Miami Beach, for 400 lin. ft. of steel 
bulkhead and concrete pile  Saatacaas for 
building, 350 Aten Road, $41,0( 

MOORE HAVEN — Power Darina 
Construction Co., West Palm Beach, has con- 
tract at $106,343 for power plant. 

vAMA CITY — Factory — Panama City 
Shirt Co., J. G. Scherf, Andalusia, Ala., re- 
a bids for one-story shirt factory, $125, - 
( 


TAMPA — Shop, Etc. — Mack Truck Co., 
let contract to J. L. Ewell, Lakeland, for 
maintenance shop and office. 


GEORGIA 


Buildings — Foster Machinery Co., Albany, 
plans sales and service buildings in Albany 
and Savannah. 

Y — Thread Mill — Clark Thread 
Co. of Georgia, Austell, let contract to 
Hodges € — Co., Albany, for thread 
mill, ao ), 

ALBANY — Plant—R. J. Edgerly, Albany, 
has contract for limestone crushing plant 
on Armena Lime Mine & Farms, Inc., $150,- 


AMERICUS — Warehouse — Sheffield Co., 
plans construction of warehouse for storage 
of hardware goods, $105,000; CPA approval. 

ATLANTA — Factory, Etc. — R. F. Knox 
Co., 575 Marietta St., N. W., will construct 
with day labor a concrete block factory and 
office building on Forrest Road. 

ATLANTA — Garage — Van Winkle & Co., 
Atlanta, has contract for Brisbane Park 
Garage at corner of Windsor & Glenn St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Georgia Power Co., 84 
Marietta St.. N. W., Atlanta, owners. 


FEBRUARY NINETEEN 


FORTY- 


state including nearly $12,500,000 


watts; 


near Atlanta. 
ATLANTA 
ing Co., 
box manu 
proval. 
ATLANTA— Warehouse- 
Co., 515 Whitehall St.. SW, 
tract to Ben J. 


Plant 
Glenn St.. SW, 
acturing p! lant, 






$40,000; 
Fairbanks, 


Massell Co., 


tension and improvement services over the 
for elec- 
trical facilities. construction of 900 miles of 
electric distribution lines and 356 miles of 
new rural lines and 135 miles of high tension 
transmission lines will cost over $6,000,000; 
45 new substations, total capacity of 51,800 
kilowatts will be constructed and enlarge- 
ments and additions to 67 existing substa- 
tions will increase capacity by 49,575 kilo- 
power plant construction is scheduled 
to cost over $3,400,000; this covers work to be 


addition to Plant Arkwright near Macon and 
60,000 kilowatt addition to Plant Atkinson 


Union Box Manufactur- 
plans addition to 
CPA ap- 


Morse 
Atlanta, let con- 
Pryor St., for 





Southern 
Industrial 
Projects 
Reported in 


January 


Total 194 











construction of warehouse and repair shop 
for electrical appliances and hardware goods, 
cost approximately $150,000; H, A. Rawlins, 
32 Pryor St., NE, Archt. 

AUGUSTA—Plant — Lily Tulip Cup Corp. 
let contract to P, Kretzer & Sons, New York, 
for paper manufacturing plant on a 12-acre 
site near Augusta, $1,500,000. 

AUGUSTA—Repair Shop, Ete.—Edward E. 
Health, Georgia Motors Co., plans one-story 
display room and repair shop. 

AUGUSTA — Dam — Morris-Knudsen Co., 
Boise, Idaho, apparent low bidder for main 
concrete dam of the $45,000,000 Clark Hill hy- 
droelectric project, at $17,424,016. 

AUGUSTA—Channel — Atlantic Dredging 
and Construction Co., Okeechobee, Fla., low 
bidder at $282,040 for Clark Hill Diversion 
Channel: U. S. Engineer Office, Augusta, 

BARNESVILLE — Line — Lamar Electric 
Membership Corp. has REA funds of $96,000 
for 64 miles of distribution line, 

BARNESVILLE—Lines—Roy Richards Con- 
struction Co., Carrollton, has contract at 
$217,000 for 196.8 pole miles primary, secon- 
dary and service lines, 

BARNESVILLE—-Office, Warehouse- ged 
ern Engineering Co., 699 ‘Spring St., NW, At- 
lanta, Engrs., completing lans for one- story, 
brick or concrete block office, warehouse and 
garage building for Lamar Electric Member- 
ship Cooperative, $60,000 

COLUMBUS—Transportation Center—Wil- 
liams Construction Co., Columbus, has con- 
tract for bus terminal.’ 

JASPER—Line — Amicalola Electric Mem- 
bership Corp. has REA funds of $312,000 to 
complete previously approved construction 
and for 208 miles of new line, 


SEVEN 


miles of line, 
LaGRANGE— Line 


to finance 263 miles of line, 

MARIETTA—Office Building—Cobb County 
Rural] Electric Membership Corp. has REA 
funds of $65,000 for purchase of building site 
and for an office building and warehouse. 

McDONOUGH— Warehouse, Ete.—Collins & 
Smith plan one-story warehouse, office and 
repair garage, $30,000; CPA approval. 

MONROE — Storage & Repair Building 
Walton Electric Membership Corp. have CPA 
permit for office, storage and repair building: 
$45,000. 

NEWNAN Dairy Plant Coweta Coop 
Dairies let contract to Roger Pate for one- 
story dairy building: work started. 

PICKENS—Improvements—Amicalola Elec 
trie Membership Corp, has REA funds of 
$312,000 for improvements. 

SANDERSVILLE— Plant—Sandersville Im- 
provement Co. have CPA approval for shirt 
manufacturing plant, $24,000. 

THOMASVILLE Thread Mill Clark 
Thread Co. of Georgia, Austell, let contract to 
H. & H. Construction Co., Thomasville, for 
thread mill, $500,000. 

VALDOSTA—Alterations—A, J. Strickland, 
Jr., 118 N. Patterson St.. has CPA approval 
for alterations to tobacco warehouse, £20,000. 


KENTUCKY 


BRANDENBURG Improve ments Meade 
County Rural Electric Cooperative Corp. has 
REA funds of $705,000 for system improve- 
ments and for 496 miles of line. 

HENDERSON—Building—Henderson-Union 
tural Electric Cooperative Corp, has $105,000 
to complete previously approved construction 
and to purchase building site and construct 
headquarters building. 

LOUISVILLE Telephone Exchange 
Barge-Thompson Co., Atlanta, Ga., has con- 
tract for telephone exchange, 617-3 S.; 
Southern Bell Telephone Co., owner, 

SHELBYVILLE—-Line—-Shelby Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Corp. has REA funds of 
$220,000 for 125 miles of line. 


LOUISIANA 

BATON ROUGE—Building — Standard Oil 
of New Jersey has CPA approval for jet fuel 
testing building, $14,000. 

BELLE CHASSE—Additions — California 
Oil Co., J. T. Deane, plans additions to exist- 
ing building and new two-story steel build- 
ing for housing machinery, $75,000, 

INDEPENDENCE — Plant — William E. 
Spink, Pere Marquette Building, New Orleans, 
Archt., has completed plans and —, 
tions for new cold storage plant for Colonial 
Cannery, $240,000; CPA approval, 

LAKE CHARLES—Plant—Mathieson Alka- 
li Works has acquired ammonia plant at Lake 
Charles from War Assets yer 

LAKE CHARLES--Radio Station—T. Miller 
& Sons has contract for studio aaa office 
sed for new 1,000-watt radio station, 
KLO 

NEW ORLEANS—Plant National Blow 
Pipe & Manufacturing Co., 738 Dryades St., 
have CPA approval for new plows building, 
$26,580; acquired site at N. Claiborne Ave. 
and Poland St. 

NEW ORLEANS—Plant—Paragon Tool and 
Manufacturing Co., Marcel J. Bayhi, Pres., 
1544 Florida Ave., has plans and specifica- 
tions being completed by Allied Engineering 
& Construction Co., 1029 Philip St., New Or- 
leans, for new plant buildings on Industrial 
Canal; CPA approval, 

NEW ORLEANS—Renovations—Herbert A. 
Senson, Archt., Canal Bldg., is preparing 
plans for renovations to Association of Com- 
merece Bldg., located at 315 Camp St. 

NEW ORLEANS— Warehouse — St. Charles 
Dairy, 4239 Washington Ave., let contract to 
EK. B. Ludwig Construction Co., 1350 Jeffer- 
son Highway, for new steel frame ware- 
house building in the square of Bienville, 
Hennessey, Alexander and Conti Sts., $36,000; 
CPA approval. 

PLAQUEMINES—Factory—Gulf States Fi- 
ber Co., Inec., newly organized and owned by 
J. J, Hoehnke and William Benawii, both of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and R. I, Schwing, Plaque- 
mine, have acquired site for factory to fabri- 
eate fibers; factory will face on Fifth St. 
and will be bounded by Sherburne and Canal 

(Continued on next page) 





JEFFERSON—Line—Jackson Electric Mem- 
bership Corp. has REA funds of $82,000 for 53 


Troup County Electrie 
Membership Corp. has REA funds of $375,000 
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Sts.: is served by Re spur of the Texas and 
Pacific Railroad ; $100,000. 

PLAQU EMINES PARISH — Pipe Installa- 
tion—The Gulf Refining Co., Houston, Tex., 
has applied for War Department permit to 
authorize installation of casings, buoys, 
stakes, detectors, etc., for use in connection 
with seismographic operations in Gulf of 
Mexico and West Bay. 

PORT ALLEN—Gas System — Rayborn & 
Burnett, P. O. Box 2102, Baton Rouge, has 
contract at $77,827 for natural gas line and 
distribution system. 

SHREVEPORT—Building—Bert J. Leahy, 
Shreveport, re CPA approval for new build- 
ing; $50,006 

SHREV EPORT— Locker Plant — Bossier 
Frozen Foods, E, W. Fullilove and Edward 
R. Seyburn, will start work soon on a frozen 
locker plant in 500 Block of McCormick St.; 
will contain 1,000 lockers. 

STERLINGTON— Plant — Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., P. Box 1471, Monroe, let con- 
tract to Ford, Bac on and Davi s Construction 
Corp., Monroe, for plant, $254,870; CPA ap- 
proval. 


f. 





MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE — Additions & Alterations— 
Consolidated Engineering Co., Ine., 20 E. 
Franklin St., has contract for additions and 
alterations to building, 1500 S, Clifton St., at 
$150,000: Standard Oil Development Co., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. 

BALTIMORE—Addition — Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has plans completed for addition to build- 
ing, 1900 Frankford Ave., $27,000. 

BALTIMORE—Addition — Carlo Yuccucci 
has plans completed for addition to build- 
ing 2213 Eastern Ave. 

BALTIMORE—Addition—Martin J. Barry, 
1700 N. Charles St., let contract to C. K. 
Wells, Jr., and Associates, 3440 University 
Place, for addition to building, $19,000. 

BALTIMORE — Alterations — Dura-Flex 
Corp. let contract to Charles B, Tovell & Co., 
2511 St. Paul St., for alterations to building, 
411 East 25th St. 

BALTIMORE— Warehouse—McCormick As- 
bestos Co., 1400 Moreland Ave., let contract to 
John W. Davis & ny for warehouse, 3620 
Ww oodland Ave., $15,000. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY—Addition—Charles 
Price let contract to L. R. & G. Clyde An- 
drew, — for addition to building, 
Roland A 

BALTIMORE COUNTY—Garage — H. 
Raab has contract for garage, Ridgeley Road, 
August Slater, Fullerton, owner, 

BALTIMORE—Plan inc Chemical Co., 
Walter C. Bennett, Pres., New York, plans 
establishment of plant for various grades of 
zinc sulphate; owned jointly by the Glidden 
Co., who will handle production, International 
Minerals and Metal Corp., and Phelps Dodge 
Refining Corp., who will handle sales, 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI—Plant — Hicks Battery Manufac- 
turing Co., Columbus, Ga., has selected site at 
Westergard boat building site on Back Bay 
for manufacturing plant. 

COLUMBUS—Building —- Salvation Army, 
Capt. Sidney Lynch, plans drive to raise 
$18,200 for proposed community center at 
Main and 23rd Sts. 

OCORINTH—Gas—Barnard & Burk, Conslt. 
Engrs., 314 Triad Bldg., Baton Rouge, sur- 
veying gas usage of city; system will in- 
clude distribution system, 20 miles of trans- 
mission mains; $600,000. 

GREENVILLE—Expansion—The Tennessee 
Gas & Transmission Co. planning an expan- 
sion program involving about $5,500,000 in 
hear future; plans call for doubling company’s 

2,000,000 booster plant near Greenville by 
1948, plus construction of $3,500,000 aerial 
pipeline bridge across Mississi ippi River to 
support its 1,265 miles pipeline which runs 
iV Corpus Christi, Tex., to Charleston, W. 

a 








HATTIESBURG Bakery—Marcus London, 
119 E, Front St., let contract to Glenn & 


Hamilton, Hattiesburg, for building to be 
leased to Colonial Baking Co.; CPA approval; 
$12,980. 


HAZLEHURST—Plant — Davis Plumbing 
Co., Jackson, has contract at $13,863 for heat- 
ing and plumbing systems for Kay Ruth 
garment factory for which Central Construc- 
tion Co., Philadelphia, has general contract; 
$150,000; R. D. Sanders Corp. will install ma- 
chinery as soon as buildings are completed, 
which will involve $150,000 in addition to the 
buildings. 

JACKSON— Building — Riverside Packing 
Co., Box 427, Jackson, has CPA approval for 
brick building with concrete floor, for meat 
production and distribution; $17,000, 

JACKSON—Packing Plant — Swift & Co. 
have acquired 9 acres for modern packing 
plant. 

JACKSON—Plant—Linde Air Products Co. 
have site and will construct $50,000 plant for 
manufacture of acetylene gas and other “air” 


, occupancy 


products, 

JACKSON—Remodeling—Mississippi Power 
& Light Co. has CPA approval granted for 
remodeling brick state office building for 
as local office; $45,000. 

MACON— Packing Plant—W alter M. =: 
ols and Meyer Pumps, of Nichols & Co. 
Washington, interested in packing plant. 

MATHISTON—Bus Station — S. W. Fond- 
ren, Highway 82 and 15, has CPA permit for 
new concrete block bus and gasoline station 
building, $12,000. 

NEWTON—Plant—City has CPA approval 
for manufacturing plant, $181,500. 

TILERTOW N—Plant—Town has CPA ap- 
proval for plant for manufacture of men’s 
shirts, $75,000. 

WALNUT—Plant—Board of Supervisors of 
Tippah County, Ripley, received low bid of 
$76,000 from Dougherty-Liddell, Memphis, 
Tenn., for new garment factory building. 


MISSOURI 

HAYTI— Line — Pemiscot Dunklin Electric 
Cooperative has REA funds of $440,000 to 
complete previously approved construction 
and 312 miles of new line. 

INDEPENDENCE—Plant — County Bever- 
age Co., Inc., incorporated with R. M. Hutch- 
inson and Associates; manufacturing, dis- 
tribution and sale, soft drinks, syrups, etc. 

KANSAS CITY. r Quarries, 
Inc., 1210 Waltower Bldg., incorporated with 
Frank H, Snyder, Bethany; establish, con- 
duct and maintain a general rock quarry 
business. 

KANSAS CITY—Warehouse, Etc. — Folger 
Coffee Co. has CPA approval for warehouse 
and processing plant, $171,619. 

MEXICO—Line — Consolidated Electric Co- 
operative has REA funds of $150,000 to com- 
plete previously approved construction and 
for 23 miles of line. 

NEW LONDON — Improvements — Ralls 
County Electric Cooperative has REA funds 
of $262,000 to finance and complete previously 
approved construction for system improve- 
ments and for 135 miles of line, 

NEW MADRID—Plant—Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co., a subsidiary of Procter & Gamble Co., 
has acquired soybean crushing mill from 
Southeast Missouri Oil Co.; soybean oil used 
in manufacture of shortenings. 

SPRINGFIELD—Building— Southwestern 
Sell Telephone Co., F, H, Alexander, Mgr., 
has CPA permission to construct fifth story 
addition to building, Jefferson and McDaniel, 
$50,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Machinery—H & S Time Serv- 
ice, Inc., 902 N. Grand Boulevard, incorpo- 
rated with Alfred Hirschfield, and Associates; 
automatic time machinery and other types. 

ST. LOUIS—Plant—Charles G. Kruckemey- 
er Machine & Parts Co., 1365 Coekrill St., 
incorporated with Charles G. Kruckemeyer, 
Jennings 18; manufacturing, constructing, as- 
sembling, repairing machinery, working on 
machinery, ete. 

ST. LOUIS—Storage Building—Combustion 
Engineering Co., 5319 Shreve Ave., let con- 
tract to Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co., 1706 
Olive St., for storage building, 

ST. LOUIS—Warehouse — McQuay-Norris 
Manufacturing Co., 2320 Marconi, let con- 
tract to H. B. Deal & Co., Ine., 1218 Olive St., 
for one-story steel Quonset type warehouse. 

ST. LOUIS—Warehouse — William Peeke, 
Jr., has CPA approval for warehouse for man- 
ufacture of potato chips, $12,000. 


; NORTH CAROLINA 


ALTAMAHAW-— Mill—Altamahaw Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., incorporated with H. H. ed ooo 
and Associates with capital stock of $500, 
manufacture hosiery. 

ASHEVILLE—Facilities — Carolina Power 
and Light Co. plans high-tension power line 
from substation at Canton to Asheville and 
new substation in vicinity of Carrier bridge. 

ASHEVILLE—Facilities — Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Co, installing heavy 
2,100 pair cable along College St.; J. Lovell 
Smith, Dist. Mgr. 

BEAU FORT— Line — Carteret-Craven Elec- 
tric Membership Corp. has REA funds of 
$97,000 for 65 miles of line. 

BLACK MOUNTAIN — Hardware — Black 
Mountain Hardware Co., Inc., incorporated 
with James E, Sylvester and Associates with 
capital stock of $25,000. 

BURLINGTON—Bus Depot—Carolina Coach 
Co. of Raleigh has acquired site at corner 
of Morehead St, and Lexington Ave, for new 
bus terminal. 

CHARLOTTE— Machinery—Cotton Mill Ma- 
chinery Co., incorporated with John E. Ham- 
ilton and Associates with capital stock of 
$200,000; machinery. 

CHEROKEE COUNTY—Lines—Blue Ridge 
Electric Association has REA funds of $100,000 
for 57 miles of lines. 

DRAPER—Sheeting Mill—Marshall Field & 
Co has CPA approval for sheeting mill, 
$15,000. 





MANUFACTURERS 


DURHAM—Garage — M, G, Carpenter has 
CPA approval for $50,000 garage. 

vane 

incorporated with C, M. De- 

with capital ‘stock of 





Appliance Co., 
vane and Assoc iates, 
$100,000; furniture, 
FAIRMONT——Warehouse — W. G. Bassett 
has CPA approval for tobacco warehouse, 


G, ,. 

FAYETTEVILLE—Plant — S. 8S. Woodall 
has CPA approval for plant for manufacture 
of shirts, $36,000. 

GASTONIA—Plant — C. E, Honeycutt has 
CPA approval for peat to manufacture tex- 
tile machinery, $17,800. 

GASTONIA Plant—Gloria Rugs, Ine., in- 
corporated with D, W. Peach and Associates 
with capital stock of $100,000; manufacture 
rugs. 

GRANITE QUARRY— Petroleum—Gem Au- 
tomatic Gas Co., Ine., incorporated with M. 
L. Ailey, to deal in petroleum products, cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

GREENSBORO— Machinery Richard Kk. 
Hunter and Co., incorporated with Richard 
Kx. Hunter and Associates with capital stock 
of $100,000; machinery, equipment and sup- 
lies. 
GREENVILLE—Plant—Farms Dehydrating 
Co., incorporated with B. F. Lewis, Farm- 
ville and Associates, with capital stock of 
$30,000; dehydrate and can food. 

HENDERSON — Building — 
Daily-Dispatch let contract to B. H, 
Henderson, for building. 

HIGH POINT—Plant — Tru-Rich Bottling 
Co, of High Point, Ine., incorporated with 
Frank L, Lewis and Assoc iates, with capital 
stock of $100,000; bottle and sell soft drinks. 

MORGAN TON—Plant — Good Will Dairies, 
Inc., John Morrison, plans new building, out 
on West Union extension; will house process- 
ing plant, offices and a retail department. 

MURPH Y—Plant—Cherokee County Farm- 
ers Co-Operative, Inc., incorporated with Law- 
son Unsford and Associates, with capital of 
$100,000; farm products, 

NEWTON—Furniture—Bolin Furniture Co., 
Ine., incorporated with Gordon Bolin and 
Associates, with capital stock of $100,000. 

NEWTON—Plant — Gaither Cold Storage 
Co, has CPA approval for plant, $16,078. 

ROCKY MOUNT—Plant — Wood Products 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated with J. G. 
Daughtridge and Associates, with capital 
stock of $75,000; wood products. 

WADESBORO—Automobiles—Baker Motor 
Co., incorporated with Everett E, Baker and 
Associates, with capital stock of $100,000; 
automobiles. 

WEAVERVILLE—Transportation Mars 
Hill-Weaverville Bus Line, Inc.. incorporated 
with Vaughn V. Holcombe and Associates; 
transportation service. 

WEST JEFFERSON-—Expansion — Kraft 
Foods, J. E. Bradshaw, General Manager, has 
plans underway to include an_ additional 
building at rear of present one, $10,0 

WHITEVILLE—Building—Carolina Motors 
has CPA approval for building, $30,000, 

WILMINGTON—Plant—Spur Bottling Co., 
incorporated with Hugh Pinson and Associ- 
ates, with capital stock of $100,000; mix and 
sell soft drinks. 


OKLAHOMA 


HOLLIS— Improvements—Harmon Electric 
Association has REA funds of $67,000 for 
system improvements and for 35 miles of line. 

TULSA—Transmission Line—Southwestern 
Power Administration received bids for 132- 
KVH frame transmission line from Denison 
Dam Substation to point near Brown, Bryan 
County. 


Henderson 
Mixon, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

ABBEVILLE — Line — Little River Elec- 
tric Cooperative Inc., has REA funds of $40,- 
000 for 27 miles of line. 

BENNETTSVILLE Electric E. C. 
Bridges, Heath Springs, has contract at $18,- 
949 for REA project S. C. 27 Marlboro, for 
Marlboro Electric Cooperative Inc., owner. 

CHARLESTON — Addition — Artley Con- 
struction Co., Savannah, Ga., has contract for 
addition to telephone exchange’ building: 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co.. 
Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.. owners, 

CHARLESTON — Line — South Carolina 
Power Co., Percy Miley. plans new rural ex 
tension to elec trify 22 homes near Mitchelville 
in Jasper county. 

CHARLESTON — Plant—Charleston Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., incorporated with Thomas 
J. Davis, Pres... and Associates with capital 
stock .of $20,000; wearing apparel will be 


int beatee tured, 

ARLESTON — Plant — Ford’s Redi-Mix 
Cone oats Co., F. C. Ford. Vice President, let 
contract to Dotterer Engineering Co., on fixed- 
fee basis, for plant. 

CHARLESTON — Factory — Charleston 
Mattress Manufacturing Co., let contract to M. 
IL. Stephenson, Charleston, for mattress fac- 
tory. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The Bowser Figure 402 unit accurately proportions two or 
more liquids. Patented, precision volumetric meter control. 
Records quantity of each ingredient as well as finished 
product. Eliminates costly batch mixing . . . reduces labor, 
handling costs, storage space and capital investment. 
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Building for Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co., Birmingham 
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Many buildings require uninterrupted floor 
areas, as the one shown above. In this case 


C li f the problem was met by using Bowstring 
a Or Truss Construction. 


Of course, such construction is possible only 


with steel. Further, it requires accurate fabri- 
Ss T E E L cation to meet the exacting specifications. 
Jobs of this kind are handled by us with ease, 
due to our competent engineering staff and 


our plant facilities for exact fabrication. 


SOUTHERN STEEL WORKS 


KIRKMAN O'NEAL, President 


Offices: 745 NORTH 41st STREET, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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South Takes Over 
Democratic Command 


All but neglected in the avalanche 
of news attending the assembly of 
new Congress was the marked shift 
in Democratic party command, from 
the North and West to the South. 
Of 188 Democratic Members in the 
House, all but 73 are from South 
and Border States; and in the Sen- 
ate, 32 of the 45 minority Members 
are from the same region. Rayburn, 
of Texas, in the House and Barkley, 
of Kentucky, in the Senate, are the 
minority leaders, 

By this shift, effective working 
control of the party organization 
and its policy-making instruments 
passes from New York, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and California, to 
those seasoned Jeffersonians who 
were brought up on the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. By 
every criterion of political values, 
this shift signalizes a rededication 
of the Democratic high-command to 
traditional Democratic ideals and 
objectives. 

Immediate evidence of this salu- 
. tary development on Capitol Hill 
came early in January when the 
more enthusiastic New Deal ele- 
ments established, not one but two, 
receivership organizations to con- 
serve the political assets of the New 
Deal. One was the Union For Demo- 
cratic Action, organized in a Wash- 
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Potomac 


leadership of Mrs. Franklin PD. 
Roosevelt, Leon Henderson, Elmer 
Davis, Chester Bowles, David Du- 
binsky, Walter Reuther and other 
wheelhorses in the discredited PAC 
campaign. 

The second group was organized 
in New York under the leadership 
of Henry Wallace and Fiorello Le 
Guardia. It is styled Progressive 
Citizens of America. 

Why two organizations to carry 
on the Leftist toreh—especially 
when all these folks formerly were 
one happy family in Washington ? 

The consensus of seasoned polit- 
ical observers is that the Wallace- 
la Guardia wing reserves the right 
to set up a third party, while the 
Roosevelt-Bowles-Henderson wing 
is committed, for the time being at 
least, to work through the Demo- 
cratie Partv—“with all its faults,” 
as Chester Bowles told the gather- 
ing. 

There is likewise a cleavage be- 
tween the two groups on their policy 
toward organized Communism. 
Some members of both groups have 
moved freely in and out of Stalinist 
circles in the past, supporting 
fellow-traveler movements in vari- 
ous degrees. But the new Washing- 
ton wing renounces both Com- 
munism and Fascism, while the New 
York group is composed largely of 
the late Sidney Hillman’s following 
in the American Labor Party. A con- 
siderable house cleaning would be 
required in that segment before a 

formal renunciation of international 
Communism could be accomplished. 

Political realists, on the other 
hand, contend that this division is 
more a matter of convenience, The 
old Hillman group wants to pre- 
serve its State identity, for a voice 
in New York municipal and state 

elections, without the national en- 
tanglements which might follow 
amalgamation with the Roosevelt- 
Bowles-Henderson direction from 
Washington. In most maiters of na- 
tional scope, the two groups will be 





by 


Lawrence Sullivan 


ington meeting January 5, under the 


Soundings 


working on the same side of the 
street—one avowedly anti-Commun- 
ist, the other holding out the hand 
of fellowship to all who favor the 
collectivist organization of society 
under the compulsions of a Police 
State. 

As was once said in British poli- 
tics a generation back, “I am an in- 
dependent; sometimes I follow 
George Bernard Shaw and some- 
times H, G. Wells.” 


Urge Tariff Protection 
For Southern Paper Mills 

A vigorous appeal for adequate 
protection to U.S. paper makers in 
general, and the rapidly developing 
Southern paper industry in par- 
ticular, was presented during Janu- 
ary before the Committee on Rec- 
iprocity Information, which is 
gathering statistical information in 
preparation for 18 new reciprocal 
trade treaties proposed by the State 
Department. 

Congress has indicated that no 
further tariff reductions will be per- 
mitted touching industries in danger 
of being undersold by foreign com- 
petition in the American market. 

Paper and paper board is one in- 
dustry in imminent danger of such 
destructive competition, according 
to the testimony. 

George B. Gordon, spokesman for 
the Kraft Board Institute, empha- 
sized that the Southern paper board 
industry will need the present rate 
of tariff protection when normal 
European production is resumed, He 
told the committee that paperboard 
mills in Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi. 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 
Virginia and Texas represent in- 
vestments in excess of $300-million. 
and provide direct and indirect em- 
ployment for more than 120,000 peo- 
ple. 

Less than 20 years old, the indus- 
try last year produced more than 
1,640,000 tons of containers alone. 
Gordon said, and new mills under 


(Continued on nert page) 
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construction today will furnish total 
paperboard capacity for an addi- 
tional 500,000 tons within 18 
months. 

Because of cheaper production 
costs abroad, the United States 
might be subjected to “dumping” of 
foreign products, if the present 
tariff were lowered. That would 
cause serious disruption, if not dis- 
aster, to the domestic industry. 

Because the war disrupted the 
pulp situation in Europe, there is 
no immediate danger from foreign 
competition, the witness explained, 
but a tremendously increased ex- 
pansion of paperboard production in 
Europe is expected. 

“Reductions of duties on grades 
of paper listed for negotiation will 
have a direct and disastrous reac- 
tion on the prosperity of 163 com- 
munities which are 50 per cent or 
more dependent on their paper 
mills,” said Cola G. Parker, Presi- 
dent of the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion of Neenah, Wisconsin, speaking 
for the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, of which he is Vice- 
President. 

“Among these communities, 
which are located in twenty-five 
states,” he continued, “are many 
which are 100 per cent dependent on 
the operation of the paper mills. 
Such commodities include Rumford, 
Maine; Luke, Marvland; Cloquet, 
Minnesota; Canton, North Caro- 
lina; Ticonderoga, New York ; West 
Carrollton, Ohio; Spring Grove, 
Pennsylvania; and Kimberly, Wis- 
consin.” 

Parker said that Scandinavian 
labor costs are from one-third to 
one-half of the wages paid for iden- 
tical work in United States mills. In 
other parts of Europe the discrep- 
ancy is even greater. 

“A Swedish mill makes 1,610 
pounds per hour with a crew of four 
men, and an American machine 
makes the same grade of paper with 
four men at the rate of 1,760 pounds 
per hour. However, the American 
mill’s machine crew receives $5.10 
per hour as against $2.02 for the men 
on the Swedish machine. 

“This ratio of labor cost on 
comparable machines extends 
throughout the mill, and makes it 
evident why the United States in- 
dustry must have adequate duties to 
compensate for the lower wages paid 
abroad. 
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“In the eyes of the paper indus- 
try, reciprocity means the exporting 
of domestic prosperity and the im- 
porting of low paid foreign labor. 
The past history of the paper indus- 
try demonstrates that this is not 
theory, but a proven fact.” 

George Olmsted, Jr., president of 
the Book Paper Manufacturers As- 
sociation, said Canadian production 
capacity had increased tremen- 
dously under the reciprocity rates in 
effect since 1935. 

“Even under the present rates of 
duty, Canada has developed a tre- 
mendous paper making industry 
and looms as a serious competitor 
for our domestic market of all un- 
coated printing papers,” he said. 

“The Canadian pulp and paper in- 
dustry has experienced an amazing 
development in the past seventy-five 
years. Between 1911 and 1921, dur- 
ing which period the tariff on news- 
print was removed altogether, the 
increase in production was from 
$23,226,479 to $151,003,165, By 1941 
the output reached $334,726,175.” 

The U.S. takes about 80 per cent 
of Canada’s pulp and paper exports. 

“The pulp and paper industry of 
Canada is the first industry in that 
country, We have made it so in large 
by removing our duty on newsprint, 
which killed the domestic newsprint 
industry and transplanted that in- 
dustry to Canada. Surely we cannot 
wish to go further and, by lowering 
present duties, create a strong in- 
centive, if not the absolute necessity. 
of transplanting the groundwood 
and book paper industries to Can- 
ada.” 


To Limit Employer 
Liability on Portal Pay 

Congress is ready to hasten ac- 
tion on the Gwynne Bill, which 
would limit employer liability on 
portal-to-portal pay claims. Several 
approaches have been suggested, but 
most have been rejected informally 
in the House Judiciary Committee 
on constitutional grounds. However, 
the measure proposed by Rep. John 
W. Gwynne, of Iowa, last session, 
has been rewritten in the light of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Case, and now com- 
mands wide support on both sides of 
the aisle in both Houses. 

In brief, the new Gwynne Bill 
limits back pay liability under the 
Wage-Hour Law to one year after 
the alleged violation. Recovery 





under any cause of action which ac- 
crued prior to enactment of the bill 
also would be limited to one year. 

No action would be permitted for 
any period during which the em- 
ployer was in full compliance with 
the wage-hour law, as then inter- 
preted by the recognized administra- 
tive authorities. Under this provi- 
sion, if enacted, claims under the 
Mt. Clemens decision would be 
limited to those which developed 
after November 1946, since such al- 
lowances were not countenanced by 
administrative authorities prior to 
the Supreme Court’s ruling. 

The Gwynne Bill offers no protec- 
tion for the willful violator of the 
minimum wage law, but would pro- 
tect management against astronom- 
ical claims arising out of actions 
deemed by all at the time of execu- 
tion to have been wholly legal and 
proper. 


Petroleum Maps For 
Georgia-Florida 

Oil prospects in Alabama, Georgia 
and North Florida are surveyed in 
a special report announced January 
20 by Director William FE. Wrather. 
of the U. S. Geological Survey. The 
report treats the sequence and struc- 
ture of deeply buried, potential, oil- 
bearing rocks. 

Working with cuttings and elec- 
tric logs obtained from 66 deep 
wells widely spaced throughout the 
southeastern coastal plain area. 
geologists have determined the 
lithologic changes and correlations 
in beds of Upper Cretaceous age. 

The results of this study, which 
present a complete geologic history 
of the potential oil-bearing beds, are 
shown on five stratigraphic cross 
sections, five structure sections, 
three paleogeographic maps, two 
structure-contour maps, and a 
thickness map, together with a table 
showing the nomenclature in use in 
different parts of the region, a list 
of well localities, and an explana- 
tory text. 

The report, titled, “Regional sub- 
surface stratigraphy and correla- 
tion of Middle and Early Upper 
Cretaceous rocks in Alabama, 
Georgia, and north Florida,” by 
Paul L. Applin and Esther R. Ap- 
plin, has been printed in black on 3 
sheets each measuring 40 by 44 
inches, and issued as Preliminary 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Natural resources can only be made valuable to 
people by people. It is thus self evident that people 
themselves are the prime factor in the growth and 
development of any nation or region. The South must 
realize that it is only by keeping the best of its popu- 
lation at home and by attracting the cream of the 
crop from other districts that it can hope to accelerate 
its economic growth and continue to improve living 
standards. 





It would be interesting to know what provision of 
the TVA law permitted that authority to design eleven 
powerhouses for the Russian government at the re- 
quest of the lend-lease administration in 1944. It 
would also be interesting to know what. the designs 
cost and what were the salaries and expense accounts 
of the engineers who were sent to Russia on the proj- 
ect and whether TVA was paid by lend-lease for this 
service. 





Sales of new corporate securities for the purpose 
of inereasing corporation capital structures have 
grown rapidly since the end of 
the war. They have reached a level 


LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Before the Roosevelt regime there was one press 
representative at the White House and an average 
of about one each at the ten legally established gov- 
ernment departments. With the advent of the as- 
sorted and varigated alphabetical agencies the num- 
ber of publicists swelled. In 1942 with the advent 
of the Office of War Information the press agent octo- 
pus reached its greatest proportions with tentacles 
stretching all over the world. Nor did the end of the 
war bring any appreciable reduction in the size of 
the information(?) set-up or its operations. 

Official records show that in the last fiscal year 
there were 23,009 full-time employees engaged in tasks 
classified as educational, promotional and publicity 
activities. Besides these, there were also 22,769 part- 
time employees who devoted less than a full year to 
their jobs. 





It is not difficult to believe the charge that infiltra- 
tion of communists into government jobs began with 
the first New Deal administration fourteen years ago. 
If this is true, the infiltration has continued without 
cessation since that time and 
many of these maliciously sedi- 





well above that of any other 
period except that of the late 
1920s. This raising of large 
amounts of new business capital 
is a concrete reflection of the fact 
that business men are confident 
of the future. They are basing 
their policies on long-term expec- 
tations. They are doing the very 





A subsidized farm 
soon comes to regard 
subsidy as its most 
important crop. 


tious people are now firmly en- 
trenched behind bureaucratic 
walls. For the American tax- 
payer to support a communist or 
any person with communistic 
leanings just doesn’t make sense. 
The communist doctrine is the 
overthrow by force of any gov- 
ernment not subscribing to com- 








thing that characterizes expand- 

ing enterprise. They are taking 

present risks in the hope of reaping future profits. 
This process is the heart of the private enterprise 
system. It is the creator of a rising standard of living 
and the new and better jobs that go with it. 





Railroad securities to the sum of 4 billion dollars, 
mostly senior mortgages, are held by insurance com- 
panies for the account of their 70 million policy- 
holders. Banks, charitable and other institutions, 
hold 3 billion dollars. The balance in bonds and stocks, 
having a par value of 10 billion dollars, is owned di- 
rectly by 5 million individuals, most of whom are 
women. No other American industry has its securi- 
ties so widely distributed. 

Our 135 major railroads employ 114 million in- 
dividuals. If each employee provides for a family of 
live, this makes 714 million Americans directly de- 
pendent upon the railroads for their livelihood. There 
are, of course, many times this number who through 
supply or service are affected by the ebb and flow of 
railroad efficiency and prosperity. 
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munism. Public employees who 

subscribe to communistic doc- 
trines are enemies of the Republic and must be 
treated as such, 





“The Postwar Corporation Tax Structure” is the 
title of an eighty page, mimeographed report pre- 
pared by Richard Goode of Treasury Department’s 
Division of Tax Research. In this report Mr. Goode 
makes no definite recommendations but he does point 
out the merits of a tax system that would elimi- 
nate the unfairness of double taxation of corporate 
earnings. The report suggests that the tax laws be 
changed so that the individual would pay taxes on 
dividends received and that corporations should pay 
taxes only on undistributed net earnings. Mr. Goode’s 
report not only has merit because it proposes to abol- 
ish dual income taxation but it is also interesting be- 
cause it tacitly acknowledges that stockholders as 
individuals are entitled to their fair share of the fruits 
of enterprise before taxation just as are wage earners 
or salaried employees. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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You see Burroughs machines in large businesses and small... 
in factories, department stores and financial institutions . . . in 






the corner grocery and at the local restaurant. 






Behind this nationwide, worldwide acceptance is the con- 
















stant activity of a forward-looking organization, dedicated to 





meeting tomorrow's business needs. Right at this minute, highly 
trained field men are talking with business men, analyzing 
new problems of accounting and bookkeeping, exchanging 
and coordinating their knowledge with 
other Burroughs representatives. Engineers 
and scientists are searching varied fields of 





science, from color design to electronics, for 


HEREVER YOU 1 ways to make still finer, still more useful 
46) 1) LI 44 Burroughs machines. 


UU AML GL SEM OCU evelopments are taking place that wil 





breathe new life into old jobs—do them even better 
than did the fine Burroughs machines of the past...so 
you'll continue to see Burroughs machines wherever you go! 


THE OHIO OIL COMPANY, Findlay, Ohio, speeds BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 32, MICH. 


figure work with this modern installation of Burroughs 
Electric Calculators. 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES 


Fi IN MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © MACHINE SUPPLIES gy IN COUNSEL 


“IN SERVICE 
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Heavy flanged-and-dished head being machined for welding. 


-HEADS.- 


ne 


ALSO 
Flanged-Only . Shallow Flanged-and-Dished 


Standard Manholes 
and Covers 
Hand Holes and Covers 


Tank-C Flue Holes 
Standard Flanged-and-Dished a Collar Flanges 


a> rN — 


ASME Coke Flanged-and-Dished Elliptical 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are solé by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
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CUT TO MANY 
PATTERNS 


Ingalls has adapted and supplied fabricated steel 
to a wide variety of structural purposes in 35 
years of fabricating experience, and has pio- 
neered many new uses and developments, Its 
competent engineering and fabricating staff, and 
3 large, well-equipped plants are able to fill all 
structural steel and plate work requirements— 
speedily, efficiently and economically. 
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PLATE WORK @ BRIDGES 
MULTI-STORIED BUILDINGS 
POWER HOUSES @® HANGARS 
ALL TYPES FABRICATED WORK 











THE INGALLS {RON WORKS CO., THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING 
CORP., The Steel Construction Co., Birmingham Tank Co. Offices 
at BIRMINGHAM, New York, Pittsburgh, New Orleans. Fabricating 
plants at Birmingham and Pittsburgh. Shipyards: Pascagoula, Mis- 
sissippi, Decatur, Alabama. 
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Nature has blessed the South as it has no other 
region of the land with the materials which chemistry 
has shown to contain the ingredients for limitless 
prosperity. For instance, whether it is new uses for 
cotton or new uses for wood, the South gains either 
way. With mechanization and with the courage to 
forego the palliative of subsidization, which keeps 
poor land and incompetent farmers in production, 
the South can produce cotton on a basis that will com 
pete with any other fibre. At the same time, Southern 
timber, particularly the Southern pine tree, is being 
transformed by chemistry into the South’s greatesi 
crop, even exceeding cotton. Naval stores have be 
come chemicals that enter into all sorts of commodi 
ties from soap to cement, that take part. in all kinds 
of processes from cleaning hogs in the packing hous: 
to compounding rubber in the factory. Timber is the 
South’s only renewable natural resource and, with: 
ample rainfall and a favorable climate reproduces it 
self much faster in the South than in any other region 
Paper, pulp, plastics, and many chemical by-products 
that reveal a veritable fairyland locked up under the 
bark of the tree are bringing realization of the grea‘ 
asset the South has in its forests. 





There may have been a period in the early develop 
ment of the free enterprise system when the capitalist 
had grounds for believing that he was the boss of his 
particular segment of that system. But at present it 
is apparent to any intelligent observer that the con 
sumer is boss and that the capitalist’s job is merely 
to cater to him, If the capitalist’s business meets with 
the consumer’s approval it succeeds and lives, if it 
does not, it shrivels and dies. So-called monopolistic 
‘apitalism further proves this truth for when capi- 
talism unifies towards monopoly it ceases to remain 
‘apitalism and becomes statism. Our British cousins 
are now hard at work demonstrating this fact. 





It cannot be too frequently nor too strongly em 
phasized that this country faces the most tremendous 
selling job ever presented anywhere. The marvelous 
production turned out in our factories by American 
producers during our war years did not need one 
dollar’s worth of selling effort. Everything . . . food, 
clothing, ammunition, trucks, transports , . . either 
was bought by the Government or snapped up by a 
hungry public. We must realize to the fullest that 
this is not going to be true of the thousands of peace- 
time articles that our magnificent production powers 
will throw into the markets. Every single item in 
this super-production must be SOLD by salesmen. 
And every media and manner of selling must be util 
ized to the fullest extent. These media are advertising 
of all kinds and description, selling by the best trained 
salesmen the world has ever known, and the best 
distribution system that can be devised. 





Rarely have total manufacturing profits exceeded 
five cents per dollar of sales. The average has been 
less—a thin margin out of which to get plow-back 
capital, rainy-day reserves and dividends for the own- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Maintenance on the coal hoist above 
was a constant problem because of 
repeated failure of the links and pins 
on the bucket conveyor. All pins and 
links were replaced with new ones made 
of Jalloy, the special J&L steel made 


Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL 


PITTS BURGH 3 0 
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for tough jobs involving heavy im- 
pacts and dynamic stresses. Since then 
down-time because of pin and link fail- 
ures has been eliminated ~costly main- 
tenance work has been avoided. Write 


for information about Jalloy steel. 


CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL 


EXPANSION 





In Columbia, South Carolina you will find every impor- 
tant asset for the successful operation and growth of 
your business, 


LABOR 


Abundant labor is available, both male and female, 
averaging 99.3% native-born. Workers have proved 
their efficiency in textiles, furniture, tobacco and war 
industries. They are easily trained, loyal, friendly to 
management. 

Other Columbia assets: Quick, dependable transporta- 
tion to major markets and seaports; ample electric 
power; excellent water supply; mild, snow-free climate. 


COOPERATION 


And more: You'll find in Columbia an unusual degree 
of cooperation and interest in your success—and it’s just 

_ as evident after you locate here as before. We are pre- 
pared and eager to conduct local surveys, to assist in 
locating and obtaining satisfactory industrial sites, to 
help you with building plans—in short, to serve in any 
way we can, without obligation, 


6 Write, wire or telephone to: 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Dept. M_ P.O. Box 1405 = Liberty Life Building 
Columbia, S. C. 
Telephone 4-1026 


COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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ers whose savings provided the tools. Profit is the 
dynamo of the most productive system on earth. Yet 
the unioneers speak of it as if it were a thing of evil— 
or an easy source of plunder; and we have yet. to 
hear a President of the United States mention it in 
a public utterance except in mealy-mouthed general- 
ities. A great service could be rendered this nation by 
a leader able and willing to tell the economic illiter- 
ates, without any apology, what private enterprise 
really means to them. 





Certain synthetic rubbers now are preferable to 
natural rubber for applications totaling at least 90,- 
000 tons a year. This includes products which come 
in contact with oil and gasoline, pipe and tank lin- 
ings for chemical industries, and inner tubes and 
products requiring unusual aging qualities, 





“Swindle Sheets” are running into higher figures 
these days. A survey by the American Management 
Association shows that 43% of salesmen’s expenses 
was spent for transportation, 14% for hotel rooms, 
18% for meals, 14% for entertainments, and 11% for 
miscellaneous items, such as tips, laundry, and tele- 
phone calls. 





According to a committee staff report released by 
Chairman O’Mahoney of the Senate Military Affairs 
Subcommittee on Surplus Property, the program of 
surplus property disposal is on “the brink of col- 
lapse.” The report points out that two-thirds of all 
surpluses still remain for disposal and that the main 
reasons for this condition are top personnel unquali- 
fied for their jobs, poor staff organization that has re- 
sulted in “an almost complete bottleneck at the top,” 
haphazard shifts from one disposal method to an- 
other “in a futile search for a non-existent panacea,” 
and a rigid and unrealistic pricing policy. 





When John L. Lewis, as the first head of the CIO, 
sought to organize mass production industry, he suf- 
fered from an acute shortage of trained organizers. 
He used experienced Communist help, planning to 
discard it when the task was done. Nevertheless, he 
was outmaneuvered. Communists installed them- 
selves and their sympathizers in key positions in 
many of the new unions. The newly organized work- 
ers, with no experience in unionism, were no match 
for these skilled tacticians. The result was that. in 
union after union, Communists controlled the top 
levels, although the membership was overwhelmingly 
American in its sympathies. In spite of this fact, the 
CIO has been slow to learn. When its Southern or- 
ganizing drive bogged down in 1946, it quietly ac- 
cepted support from Communist organizers, Earlier 
statements that no leftist aid would be used were 
conveniently ignored. 





Forty years ago the concentrated economic power 
known as the Standard Oil Company was broken up 
by an aroused public acting through its representa- 
tives. More recently the monopolistic pressures of 
public utility holding companies were disintegrated. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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What plans have you for the next 10 years? 


Will your business stay the same size? Or 
will it grow the way you want it to grow? 

Why not give it unlimited opportunity to 
expand and thrive ... the kind it will have in 
the Southland . . . anywhere along the 8.000 
miles of the Southern Railway System? 


For the South is a wonderland abounding 


in all the things a business needs for growth 
and prosperity ...a land where thousands of 
busy new industries are facing the future with 


confidence and optimism. 
If you're planning ahead for your business. 
now is the time to “Look Ahead— Look South.” 
SrwmaeeT EF. Mom rns 


_— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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S.C. GOVERNOR PLEDGES 





,.. £-Out Aid 
TO NEW INDUSTRIES 


Industry, new and old, can count on my wholehearted 
support to help them prosper. I think our industrial 
efforts should be expanded, and I will do all within my 
power to see that new enterprises are extended @jl the 
cooperation they need to find proper locations in South 


Carolina and to establish their businesses. 


ian SR ered 


Governor of South Carolina. 











Having people on your side is a valuable asset to indus- 
tries and businesses coming into a State for the first 
time. South Carolinians, from the Governor to the man 
on the street, are eager to do all they can... more than 
just a wordy welcome, you'll find. For specific informa- 
tion about sites, labor supply, taxes and the possibilities 


for your particular industry or business, write State 
Research, Planning & Development Board, Dept. E, 
Columbia, S. C. 













outh Yarolina 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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In spite of these drastic operations—and quite pos- 
sibly because of them—oil and utility companies are 
thriving businesses today. If a similar fragmentation 
of the uncontrolled centralized power of union labor 
bosses occurs, labor unions, if they have something to 
contribute to the welfare of the nation, will thrive 
also. 


No one will question the fact that the actual job 
of getting our government back on a pay-as-you-go 
basis will be a difficult one. But it is a job that must 
be done. The false idea of deficit. financing has been 
so firmly implanted in the minds of so many people 
that those who have benefited by its lavishness will 
obstruct an economy program with every force at 
their disposal. Our representatives who are seeking 
to carry out the mandate of the people will be pointed 
out individually as heartless reactionaries and ac- 
cused of “ignoring human rights with a total neglect 
of the welfare of the common man.” 


Many people who need homes do not want to buy 
them. They want. to rent. But with building costs 
at all time highs and with rent ceilings fixed by a 
bureaucratic yardstick what incentive is there for a 
business man to risk his capital, even though it is 
crying to be invested, in a venture that he knows will 
not yield an adequate return? Most of the fools that 
used to be in business ave been syphoned into Wash- 
ington. The businessmen who remain at home may 
feel philanthropic but they know that they “have to 
eat too.” 


“There is far too little understanding of the profit 
motive as the spark plug of private enterprise”; Dr. 
Frank M, Surface, assistant to the president, Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.) recently said. He continued : 
“I believe that most people would agree that an in- 
vestor who takes the risk of providing tools would be 
entitled to a return of six per cent on his money. A 
study of 72 companies revealed an investment of 
$9,300.00 per employee in tools and facilities. Six per 
cent on $9,300.00 would be $558.00 per year, yet the 
total net profit of these companies averaged only 
$530.00 per employee, or less than six per cent on the 
average amount invested for him. 

“Put it another way, the $530.00 annual net profit 
per employee is equivalent to $44.17 per month, I 
doubt if the average employee would object to paying 
his landlord a monthy rental of $44.00 for a $9,000.00 
house. Yet, in effect, that is the rental he is paying 
his employer for $9,000.00 worth of tools put at his 
disposal, 


Wages of factory workers have already increased 
much more than the wages of other classes who must 
buy the goods that are produced. Yet most of the 
pressure toward higher wages, as represented by cur- 
rent and threatened strikes, is among this group of 
employees. Much of it also comes from the highest 
paid among the factory workers. 
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Our ‘village blacksmith” is the trained railroad shopman . . . and 
the old-timer standing under the spreading chestnut tree may well envy him. 
Today’s Iron Horse gets the meticulous care the village smithy 
used to give achampion pacer. A hundred hands keep constant vigil on every detail 
of this ‘“‘workhorse”’ of the rails . 


. right down to the regular replacement 


of brake shoes. 


J fej a] fe 
THE 


IRON HORSE 





The highest safe speed a machine can move is determined largely by 
the speed at which it can be kept under perfect control. This takes brakes — husky, 
uniformly-made, uniformly-inspected brake shoes. 
This is but one of the thousand-and-one jobs that build our motto every day. 
“Precision Transportation”’ is our goal — and your guarantee. The result is swift, safe and sure 
rail service between the Midwest and the great year-round, ice-free Port of Norfolk, 
and between the North and South. 
While our ‘village blacksmith” keeps 


powerful locomotives in peak condition 





at the shops .. . other N. & W. experts are 
ready for your call, too. In principal 
cities throughout the nation, N. & W. traffic 


ana Westover. 


RAILWAY 


experts know rates, routes and fast schedules . . . 


they stand ready .. . % Sewe You. 


PRECISION 
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... More than there used to be. 
Yes, the value of southern live- 
stock is constantly increasing . . . not only because 
southern farmers are raising livestock in greater 
quantity but because they are improving it in quality. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 1s 
happy over this trend because it means that south- 
ern farmers are making more money. And we're 
proud, too, because we have had a hand in helping 
to bring about this improvement in the quality of 
southern cattle. 

Our farm products agents and agricultural engi- 
neers have devoted much time and effort to arousing 
farmer interest in the livestock program, and in 
helping individual farmers improve their breed. 
They have cooperated with agricultural agencies in 
promoting livestock shows to sell cattle for feeding 
out, for slaughter and for breeding. They have per- 
suaded buyers from outside areas to attend these 
shows, and they have even pinch hit for the auc- 
tioneer when the occasion demanded. 













NEY on THE Hoot 


The south has been well paid by these efforts. 
Each southern state has from 25 to 75 weekly auc- 
tions, many of them directly traceable to efforts of 
T.C.I.’s farm products agents and agricultural engi- 
neers in cooperation with agricultural agencies. These 
shows have not been limited to beef and dairy cattle. 
Shows of hogs and sheep have helped stimulate 
production and profitable sales in many areas. 

In devoting our energies to the improvement of 
the livestock industry in the South, we are not only 
helping individual farmers increase their cash in- 
comes. Directly and indirectly we are stimulating 
other business activities. Banking, transportation, 
meat processing and retailing, supplying of feed, 
fertilizer and farm machinery ... these and hundreds 
of other businesses prosper with livestock farming. 
That’s why it’s good business for all business to 
help the farmer. 


U-S‘S Steel Products made and 
. distributed by T.C.I. include: 


® strip, fioor plate, cotton ties. 
bridge flooring. 
e mesh. 


® sheets. 


® Rolled, forged and drawn steel products. 
® Structural shapes, plates, bars, small 

shapes, agricultural shapes, tool steel, 
@ Steel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, 


© concrete reinforcing bars, reinforcing 


Black, galvanized and special finish 


@ Wire and wire products, including woven 
wire fencing, barbed wire, bale ties, nails. 


































e 3 ‘ " 
Electrical wires and cables, wire rope, 
e strand. 


Rails, track accessories, wheels, oxles, 
© forgings. 
@ Culverts. 
@ USS High Strength Steels and U-S-S 
Abrasion-Resisting Steels. 
© U.S-S Stainless Steel. 
@ Ground Open Hearth Basic Slag. 


LISTEN TO... The Theatre Guild 
on the Air, presented every Sunday 
evening by United States Steel. 
American Broadcasting Company, 
coast-to-coast network. Consult 
your newspaper for time and station. 





General Offices: Birmingham, Alabama 
District Offices: Birmingham - New Orleans - Memphis - Charlotte - Jacksonville 
Houston - Tulsa 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 

















JUSTICE—NOT PUNISHMENT 


The erstwhile bullies of labor, entirely true to type 
and breed, now whine and attempt to cajole. Their 
cry is “don’t punish us. Don’t pass punitive laws.” 
This cry is echoed and reechoed by the reds of the CIO 
and the Greens of the AFL, and by their political 
panderers and philanderers, 


Even though the temptation to punish is strong, 
what sensible citizen, in or out of government circles, 
wants legislation that will damage the status of the 
American workman in our free society? The policies 
of our government are no longer being dictated by 
narrow minded zealots nor are its practices being 
regulated by men of that stripe. 


Everywhere, men and women of intelligence and 
moral integrity, demand correction of an intolerable 
condition. Their innate tolerance urges them to for- 
get past mistakes and to forgive the creatures that 
those mistakes spawned. Their sense of fairness and 
self preservation compels them to demand that labor 
unions be reduced to equality before the law, and 
placed on the same legal plane with the people them- 
selves. Reduction or elevation of an individual or 
organization to a condition of equality with its peers 
is neither punishment nor reward, It is justice. 


Let’s suppose that we are children in a large family. 
We are being brought up by kind and fair but firm 
parents to fill our places in the family group as loyal 
sons and daughters. But as time goes on our mother 
gives birth to a squalling brat who quickly develops 
into a spoiled child because it is deliberately cod- 
dled by our parents. ‘After all,” they say, “it is the 
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baby, it is so helpless” and they explain that it must 
be protected from the bossing, real or imagined, of 
its older brothers and sisters. 


Inevitably, as this brat grows up he gains in 
strength and, unrestrained by parental discipline, he 
puffs himself up with arrogance and self conceit. He 
presumes to dictate to his parents as well as to take 
advantage of the other members of his family, In his 
mind the family has become his family instead of our 
family. It exists for his benetit alone. He willfully 
destroys our home life. We long patient brothers 
and sisters, the bread-winners, finally decide to tell 
our parents that we have stood all that we can stand 
from their “baby” and from now on we insist that he 
be treated just as we are, no better and no worse. 
Mother now agrees with us and tells us that she will 
try to persuade father on a course of reform that will 
permit the family to live amicably together. 


Will mother persuade father to take the necessary 
corrective action? Will she, if necessary, be deter- 
mined enough to compel him to take it? Or will our 
family life be destroyed ? 


Substitute the words Congress for mother, Presi- 
dent for father, and business and professional men, 
farmers, educators, clergy and 95% of those who work 
for wages and salaries for the words brothers and 
sisters and time will answer the questions for you. 
But while waiting for the answer don’t be disturbed 
by the wailing of the brat. In spite of its crocodile 
tears, it is not being punished, It is merely squealing 
in expectation of urgently needed correction. 
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OPERATION DIXIE 


The campaigns to unionize the textile industry in 
the South that are being vigorously waged by both the 
CIO and AFL remind us of the fisherman whose big- 


_ gest fish always get away. But unlike the fisherman 


who invariably brags about the fish that escapes the 
hook, labor union agitators remain mum as mummies 
about the NRLB elections which go against their re- 
spective organizations or which, after advocating, 
they entreat the Board to call off because they know 
in advance that they will be licked. 

The January 15th issue of the Tertile Bulletin con- 
tains a list of 51 textile mills located in the seven 
Southern textile manufacturing states of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia in which NRLB elections were 
held during the year 1946, This list does not attempt 
to show figures in at least ten other instances where 
the CIO induced the NRLB to cancel elections before 
the date set for them. To fully understand the sig- 
nificance of the following figures it must be kept in 
mind that only union officials may petition for an 
election and it is natural that they should do so only 
when they believe they will win. 

In all of these 51 elections there were a total of 
24,008 votes cast. Of these votes 14,812 were in favor 
of the open shop, 7,869 for the CIO and 1,327 for 
the AFL. Open shop 61.7% ; CLO 32.8% ; AFL 5.5%. 

The following is the score of individual elections 
won and the total number of workers involved: 


Open shop ...... 39 mills 18,905 workers voting 
sce sawaden 10 mills 3,739 workers voting 
_\_U! PRE ee re 0 mills 0 workers voting 


In two mills an election resulted in no majority for 
any one faction. In one of these, with 692 voting, 
328 votes were cast for Open shop to 192 for AFL 
and 152 for CIO. In another with 672 votes, 330 were 
cast AFL to 228 for Open shop and 134 for CIO. 

These reliable figures paint a far different picture 
from that which the unions attempt to portray by 
the high pressure publicity and bombast with which 
they erupt whenever they win an occasional victory. 
All inclusive statistics such as these for the textile 
industry conclusively prove that during 1946, in spite 
of all the fanfare and beating of drums, Operation 
Dixie, from the invaders’ point of view, has been a 
dismal and costly failure. Is it any wonder that the 
CIO, as a last resort, is importing organizers seeped 
in communism? Be on the look-out for them, Vermin 
are hard to spot until they bite. 


, 
d 


CAA RESPONSIBILITY 


A great industry is being mortally hurt because 
of bureaucratic stupidity and lack of definite cor- 
rective action, 

The recent epidemic of aircraft accidents has made 
the traveling public so jittery that any mishap in 
the most remote corner of the globe makes headline 
news and causes a new flurry of airline space can- 
cellations. 

As a matter of fact, the safety record of domestic, 
regularly scheduled passenger air carriers has not 
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suffered nearly so much as scare headlines would 
indicate. According to the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, passenger fatalities on commercially op- 
erated airlines per 100 million passenger miles flown, 
were reduced from 2.31 in 1945 to 1.47 in 1946, Most 
recent airplane crashes did not occur on domestic, 
commercially operated airlines. But the public does 
not differentiate—and the airlines suffer as a result 
of all such accidents. 

One thing the airlines and the CAA must do. They 
must make full use of the latest available radar and 
communications equipment and they must establish 
weather minimums which provide an adequate mar- 
gin of safety consistent with normal traffic conges- 
tion and equipment in use, 

If this is not done promptly, aviation progress 
will be retarded many years, and millions of dollars 
of invested capital will be wiped out. The airlines 
cannot continue indefinitely to fly 44 passenger air- 
craft with only a dozen seats filled, 

The horrible part about recent domestic accidents 
which have taken so many lives is that many, if 
not all, could have been prevented. 

The armed forces during the war developed a most 
effective instrument landing system known as GCA 
(Ground Controlled Approach), Without it, the price 
paid for Iwo Jima as an emergency landing field for 
B-29s would have been dearer still. Crippled planes 
by the score were guided to safe landings by GCA 
when the weather was literally “zero-zero.” The vol- 
ume of traffic handled, too, was far greater than most 
commercial airports have ever experienced, and most 
important of all, all landings at Iwo were made be- 
cause of an emergency—lack of gas, one or more en- 
gines out and battle damage. 

The CAA has opposed the use of GCA, until re- 
cently, in favor of another far more complicated, less 
effective instrument landing system. Now it half- 
heartedly approves the use of GCA as supplemental 
equipment, mainly for use in emergency. 

Unfortunately the CAA is suspected of trying to 
maintain a position, to which it was committed 
earlier, because of sheer bull-headedness, backed up 
by a group of old airline pilots who “don’t want to 
be told how to fly their planes by men on the ground.” 
It might be timely to recall what happened to another 
group of old pilots who in the early ’thirties wanted 
to keep on flying “by the seat of their pants” instead 
of by instruments. 


FISCAL MAGIC 


A passage in President Truman’s first economic re- 
port to Congress offers an interesting example of 
fourth-dimensional thinking within the new Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

The everlasting problem, of course, is “Where’s the 
money coming from?” 

The President’s official Brain Trust, now formally 
established as a permanent bureau of thinkers, pre- 
sumably mobilizes the best thought of the Nation on 
how to increase spending while lowering taxes. The 
first report presents a solution quite refreshing for 
its breath-taking simplicity. 

After urging broader programs in social security, 
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education, socialized medicine, government accident 
insurance, maternity aid, and planned regional de- 
velopment, the report notes that payroll taxes for 
special programs curtail family purchasing power 
and add to the cost of industrial production all along 
the line. 

What to do? 

The Council answers glibly: “From an economic 
point of view, it would be desirable to finance a part 
of the social security system out of the general 
budget.” 

It would be difficult to find a better conception of 
economic perpetual motion. The Council says, in ef 
fect, that payroll taxes for special benefit programs 
deprive people of funds needed for daily living. So 
the solution is to transfer part of the burden to the 
neral budget. 

3ut will not the same programs cost as much in 
the general budget? And will not a billion dollars in 
taxes collected for the general budget extract as much 
purchasing power from the whole population as a 
like amount withheld from payrolls? 

Obviously, the old malady still infects the official 
stream of thought in Washington, Somewhere, some- 
how, the great illusion runs, the federal government 
can create spendable money out of thin air. Once you 
turn your problems over to Uncle Sam, the bedeviling 
horror of paying for things passes. You simply charge 
it to the general budget. 

That’s how we got that. $270,000,000,000 national 
debt—by drawing political checks for anything we 
wanted, regardless of our bank balance in the 
Treasury. 

The Council of Economic Advisers offers not a word 
on how or when we shall begin to pay off the national 
debt. It does not recommend stringent economy 
throughout the federal establishment. Instead, it 
urges a vast expansion of governmental activities in 
health, welfare and education. It does not link these 
new proposals with specific tax programs to pay for 
the added social benefits, but blithely evades the whole 
issue with the Alice-in-Wonderland suggestion that 
they be removed from special payroll-tax budgets and 
charged to the general budget. As the tragic Wilkins 
Micawber would chirp so merrily, “Something will 
turn up!” 

It is indeed fortunate that the American people 
have a Congress standing between themselves and 
their new Council of Economic Advisers. 


POLITICAL BOLL WEEVILS 


It begins to look as though the Southern cotton 
farmer will have to save himself from his would-be 
saviors if he is to be saved at all. Once before he was 
faced with this situation. And he came out on top. 
It is better than a fifty-fifty chance that he can do 
sO again, 

At one time the boll-weevil was hailed as the savior 
of the cotton cropper. It is true, the little pests dis- 
played very little intelligence in their procedure and 
saviors are generally expected to have a certain de- 
gree of common sense, Still, the expression, “the boll 
weevil is the salvation of the cotton grower,” gained 
considerable prestige and seemed even to appeal to 
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some farmers themselves. But it was the farmer him- 
self who woke up to the fact that any salvation that 
must culminate in destruction is no salvation at all. 
So he proceeded to exterminate the boll-weevil. And 
he got along pretty well for a time. 

Then, along came another crop of saviors—the poli- 
ticians. While they differed in some physical respects 
from their little plant-boring predecessors, their op- 
erating philosophy had very much in common. It con- 
cealed ultimate destruction by means of periodically 
injected stimulants. 

All Southern farmers are aware of the fallacy of 
this course of action, They know, if the politicians 
do not, that rigged prices mean ever-shrinking mar- 
kets; that shrinking markets mean an ever-growing 
surplus; that a growing surplus means extra-rigging 
of prices—and so on around the vicious circle, The 
farmers know this but they have not gotten around 
to remedying the situation for two reasons, 

In the first place the farmer has the feeling that the 
politicians have gotten him into the mess and that he 
is more or less justified in demanding that they get 
him out of it. 

In the second place the problem is more complex 
than the one presented by the boll-weevil, Every farm- 
er could go out and exterminate his own weevils, Ex- 
terminating politicians is something else again. Each 
farmer very likely realizes the need for the extermi- 
nating process but knows that he cannot do it alone 
and has not gotten around to talking it over with his 
neighbors. 

Immediate postwar conditions serve to throw a 
bright, but deceptive, veil over a dismal picture. Cot- 
ton is in great demand now. The world is denuded 
of the things that are made from cotton, It will take 
some time to replenish the shortage. During this pe- 
riod, neither synthetie fiber nor foreign grown staple 
is going to make inroads on American cotton, The 
need for all of them is too great. 

During this period the Southern farmer will have 
his chance,—chance to get back on his own two feet 
and enjoy the freedom that once was his and right- 
fully belongs to him,——chance to control the politician 
pest in as effective a manner as he did the boll-weevil. 
He will have this chance—if he gets busy now. 

Now is the time to take stock of agricultural and 
financial resources to see what best can be done with 
these to meet the needs of the future. Present profits 
should go into mechanized implements. Acreage 
should be carefully appraised with a view to putting 
it to its most fruitful use. A vast lot of Southern 
ground is planted to cotton that would produce 
greater income from some other of the South’s exelu 
sive crops. 

Now is the time to talk it over with fellow farmers 
and with bankers and businessmen; to make joint 
plans for demanding riddance of unsound policies and 
for working out practical measures for a self sustain- 
ing farm program. 

Above all it should be remembered that it is the fat 
of the farmer, not of the politician, that is in the fire 
and that it will be fatal to wait until the politicians 
decide to treat cotton as an economic problem instead 
of a political football. 
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Forthcoming Blue Book of Southern Progress 


Reveals Gains in South’s Industrial Expansion 


the South, along with the en- 

tire nation, made above-normal 
gains in industrial expansion be- 
tween 1940 and 1945. Less fully ap- 
preciated is the scope of these gains, 
the basic facts underlying them, and 
the implications they hold for the 
future. 

As a conservative statement it 
may be said that the South’s dollar 
value of industrial output in 1945 
doubled that of 1939. Studies car- 
ried out in preparing the 1947 edi- 
tion of the Blue Book of Southern 
Progress, found that the value of 
manufacturing production in the 16 
southern states and District of 
Columbia in 1945 totaled better than 
$201, billion. These studies veered 
strongly to the conservative side, 
omitting consideration of some data 
of doubtful or semi-doubtful nature 
which in all probability would raise 
the $2014 billion figure by another 
half billion or full billion dollars. 


Some portion of the dollar-value 
gain stems from higher prices. Rang- 
ing from a 10 per cent general rise 
in the prices of chemical products 
to a 33 per cent and upward advance 
in food product prices, manufac- 
tured products as a whole registered 
an increase in market value of not 
less than 25 per cent. 

Distinct from price inflation, ac- 
tual volume of manufactured out- 
put in the South increased by not 
less than 50 per cent. This in itself 
is far above normal for a five year 
period. In fact, it greatly exceeds 
the entire net percentage gain made 
between 1920 and 1939, during 
which 20-year period manufactur- 
ing production increased from $9 
billion to $11 billion, or about 21 
per cent. 

The development over the past five 
years was well diversified. While 
vast expansions were made in the 
interest of the war effort, equally 
extensive growth took place among 
most of the normal peacetime in- 
dustries. 

From July 1940 to May 1944, fed- 
erally financed war facilities ac- 
counted for a $15 billion expansion 


[ is generally recognized that 
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of the nation’s manufacturing ca- 
pacity. In addition, $6 billion of 
private capital was invested in new 
manufacturing establishments, to 
make a total of $21 billion in offi- 
cially recorded new industrial struc- 
ture. The War Production Board 
in its final report on the matter esti- 
mated that an additional $214 bil- 
lion was expended upon other proj- 
ects for which basic data are not 
available. 

Of the $21 billion expended in the 
nation, the South’s share was $51 
billion. Of that amount, approxi- 
mately $4.3 billion consisted of fed- 
eral financing, and $1.2 billion pri- 
vate capital. The South thus en- 
joyed just about its pro rata share 
of new investment capital, based on 
prewar industrial production. 

Significant for the South, how- 
ever, is the fact that in point of num- 
bers it received a high ratio of per- 
manent installations. Of the some- 
thing over 2,500 new installations 
recorded for the South, 613 were for 
processing food, 306 for manufac- 
turing machinery, 401 for chemical 
production, 189 for textiles, 185 for 
iron and steel and their products, 
and 52 for electrical machinery. 

These establishments, — compris- 
ing 1746 in this group—all of un- 
questioned peacetime value, con- 
trast with something less than 200 
plants set up for ordnance, aircraft, 
shipbuilding and other chiefly war- 
production facilities. Even these 
latter are not without their peace- 
time potentialities. The ten syn- 
thetic rubber plants, for instance, 
costing $5 to $38 million each, and 
still owned by the government, can- 
not be written off as “expendables” 





even though their future outlook is 
beclouded. Eight of these ten mam 
moth plants are in the South, and 


their future is important to the 


South. Along with these are the six 
huge carbon black plants (four in 
the South) which furnish an essen 
tial ingredient for synthetic rubber. 
Even without the rubber factories. 
carbon black fills other purposes 
which are likely to prolong the use 
ful life of the plants. 


Impact of new installations on 
Southern economy is reflected in 
Blue Book statistics. Food and re 
lated factories increased the value 
of their output from $2,096,366,000 
in 1939 to $3,813,415,000 in 1945. 
Value of finished textile products 
jumped from $1,431,798,000 to $2, 
343,371,000. Chemical production 
increased from $967,617,000 to $2, 
042,962,000, to record the highest 
percentage gain, as well as the great 
est dollar increase, among the per 
manent activities. Iron and Steel 
outputs, including their end prod 
ucts, increased in value from $818, 
206,000 to $1,172,263,000. Machinery 
productlon showed a gain in out 
put value from $205,856,000 to $567, 
290,000, and electrical machinery in 
creased its more modest but still aus 
picious output from $112,388,000 to 
$388,976,000. 


Manufacture of transportation 
equipment, including shipbuilding 
and aircraft construction, recorded 
a phenomenal increase of over 1,000 
per cent from $156,185,000 in 1939 
to $1,771,928,000 in 1945, but there 
is little indication that more than a 
portion of this enormous growth can 


(Continued on page 56) 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


U. S. Census Classification 1939 1945 

Food Manufacturing ........ $2,096,366,000 $3,813,415,000 
Textile Manufacturing ...... 1,431,798,000 2,343,371,000 
Chemical Production ....... 967,617,000 2,042,962,000 
Iron and Steel Products... .. 818,206,000 1,172,263,000 
Machinery Production ...... 205,586,000 567,290,000 
Electrical Machinery ....... 112,388,000 388,976,000 
Farm Cash Income ......... 2,447,945,000 6,567,244,000 
Mineral Production ........ 1,935,697,000 3,302,520,000 
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Coca-Cola, A 


T was November, 1886, and a 
million people were watching the 
unveiling of the Statue of Liberty 

on Bedloe’s Island in New York 

Harbor. It had been a momentous 

vear. Earlier, the Haymarket Riots 
had created havoc in Chicago. Seven 
police had been killed, 60 wounded. 

It had been a notable year, too, in 
ihe history of Atlanta, Georgia, al- 
though just how notable was not 
realized until some years later, It 
was the year that John Pemberton, 
2. manufacturing chemist, working 
in a crude laboratory on Marietta 
Street, perfected the blend of flavors 
that one day was to become known 
ihroughout the world and which his 
business associate, F. M. Robinson, 
was to christen Coca-Cola. 

Moving to Atlanta after his dis- 
charge from the Confederate Army, 
Dr, Pemberton established his sim- 
ple laboratory at 107 Marietta 
Street, now in the heart of Atlanta’s 
business district. His equipment 
consisted chiefly of a brass kettle, a 
measuring ladle and a stirring pad- 
dle. 

But there, without benefit of the 
upparatus of a modern laboratory, 
Dr. Pemberton founded the business 
upon which vast fortunes were to be 
made in later years. 

Atlantians drank the first Coca- 
Cola ever tasted at the fountain of 
Willis Venable, established in a 
drug store belonging to Joseph 
Jacobs and situated near the old 
town well at famous Five Points. 
These Atlantians tasted and _ set 
their mark of approval upon this 
old-fashioned beverage of natural 
flavors, so thoroughly blended that 
one can find no trace of any in- 
dividual component. 

Nuring the year that Dr, Pember- 
ton perfected his formula, only 25 
gallons of Coca-Cola were sold. Now, 
according to Ralph Hayes, vice presi 
dent of the Coca-Cola Company : 
‘Merely to count the unit drinks of 
Coca-Cola served in the past half- 
century of its existence would re- 
quire a corps of 300 counters. work- 
ing continuously for 10 years, count- 
ing at the rate of one every second 
and if they began today, their count 
would never catch up with current 
consumption.” 

A few months after the first Coca- 
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Saga of Southern Enterprise 


by Small branch factories were opened 

in Dallas, Los Angeles, Philadelphia 

John Mebane and Chicago. People were drinking 

Coca-Cola in New Orleans, in Balti- 

more, in New York, A lack of good 

barrel-making facilities here forced 

the company into the barrel busi- 
ness. 

Then there developed from this 
drink an entire new industry—the 
failing health, sold a two-thirds in- bottling business. Coca-Cola was 
terest in his drink to Lowndes and first bottled, Mr. Hayes reveals, in 
Venable—for $283.29! For some Vicksburg, Miss., when an enterpris- 
time thereafter there were a number 18 individual, J. A. Biedinharn, 
of transfers of property interests in S&W the possibilities of catering to 
Coca-Cola around Atlanta, But be- Plantation picnics and holiday cele- 
brants. But it remained for two 
Tennesseeans to give the bottling 
business its first real impetus. They 
were Ben F. Thomas and Joseph 
Whitehead, Chattanooga attorneys 
and baseball enthusiasts, who be- 
came irked over their inability to ob- 
tain their favorite drink at baseball 


games, 


Cola was sold by Willis Venable, a 
two-gallon jug of the syrup was sent 
to John Turner's store in Columbus, 
Ga., where Dr. Pemberton formerly 
had resided. 

In mid-1887, Dr. Pemberton, in 





fore Dr. Pemberton’s death in 1889, 
Asa G, Candler, a member of Walker 
and Candler, Atlanta wholesale 
druggists, became interested in the 
new drink. A man of vision, he fore- 
saw possibilities beyond those of 
which Dr. Pemberton had dreamed. 
He began to collect the scattered 
holdings and in 1891 became sole 
owner of the Coca-Cola Company. After making numerous trips to 
For the next 28 years Coca-Cola, Atlanta in attempts to persuade Mr. 
was, first and last, a Candler enter- Candler to sell them the bottling 
prise. Mr. Candler was aided in the rights, finally in 1899, the two 
operation of the growing business by sportsmen, in company with a third 
his sons, William and Howard, and Chattanooga lawyer, J. T. Lupton, 
a nephew, Samuel Candler Dobbs. obtained the rights for bottling the 
Time began to prove Mr. Candler’s drink throughout the nation with 
faith right. By 1898, sales of the the exception of Vicksburg, and New 
drink approached a half-million dol- England, where a sales agent al- 
lars: Four years later they had ready had been appointed, White- 
doubled that figure, and in 1917, Dr. head and Thomas divided the re- 
Pemberton’s drink had brought in mainder of the nation between them 
the tidy sum of $16,000,000. and began licensing sub-bottlers, To- 
Before the turn of the century, day there are more than 1,000 local 
began spreading out. bottlers who, in turn, sell Coca-Cola 
to well over a million retailers, 
eg a By 1919, despite a $23,000,000 
business, the Coca-Cola Company’s 
home office personnel was fewer than 
+0. It was in September of that year 
that Asa Candler retired. The grow- 
ing Coca-Cola empire was sold to a 
group of Georgians, remaining a 
Southern enterprise. 


Coca-Cola 


Heading this group was a busi- 
ness-astute Atlantian, Ernest Wood- 
ruff, and associated with him was 
William ©, Bradley, of Columbus, 
Ga., who later became chairman of 
the board. Mr. Woodruff had come 
to Atlanta in 1893 and shortly there- 
after was elected vice president and 
general manager of the Atlanta Con- 







(Continued on page 50) 
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CHEMICAL PLANT 
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Above—A $25,000,000 synthetic chemicals plant is under way at Houston, Texas by Shell interests. 


Southern Construction Value Rises 


to $139,831,000 in January 


ETTING off to a strong start, the 
value of southern construction 
in January totaled $139,831,000, 

a figure more than thirty-eight per 
cent ahead of the total for the first 
month of 1946. 

The current January’s total, 


which compares favorably with first- - 


month aggregates in recent years, 


by 


Samuel A. Lauver 


also showed an increase over the 
$134,481,000 for December. This 
increase was about four per cent. 
Industrial awards valued at $66,- 
029,000, according to tabulations 
compiled from reports in the Manv- 


SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


PRIVATE BUILDING 


Assembly (Churches, Theatres, Auditoriums, Fra- 
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Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, Filling Sta- 
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Residential (Apartments, Hotels, Dwellings) 
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PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal 
Housing 
Schools 


ENGINEERING 


Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Airports ...... 
Federal, County, Municipal Electric ......... 
Sewers and Waterworks .................++5 
ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES ........ 
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January, 1947 Contracts 
Contracts Awarded 
Contracts to be January 
Awarded Awarded 1946 
wee $ 439,000 $ 6,510,000 $ 1,431,000 
S35 4,055,000 5,652,000 8,316,000 
12,854,000 31,004,000 14,170,000 
cha we 3,234,000 1,229,000 »249,000 
$ 20,582,000 $ 44,395,000 $ 26,166,000 
sisi $ 66,029,000 $124,325,000 $ 37,730,000 


$ 9,759,000 
100,000 


. 8 10,024,000 
‘ 5,262,000 


$ 24,734,000 
215,000 
62,898,000 


$ 87,847,000 





$ 16,071,000 


$ 15,121,000 








F555: $ 22,336,000 $ 42,459,000 $ 2,779,000 
kanee Geena as 815,000 4,420,000 
jeanne 2,378,000 20,112,000 2,125,000 

$ 24,714,000 $ 63,386,000 $ 9,324,000 
‘sneer $ 12,435,000 $ 17,203,000 $ 12,609,000 
isiaee $139,831,000 $337,156,000 $100,950,000 
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FACTURERS Recorb’s daily construc 
tion bulletin, represented the larg- 
est proportion of the January total. 

The current industrial total is 
seventy-five per cent larger than that 
for January of last year, when the 
value of such awards was $37,730,- 
000. A small increase—four per 
cent — was registered in the value 
of January industrial awards as 
compared with those of December. 

Engineering projects represented 
the second largest part of the Janu 
ary figure. The total for such work 
wag $24,714,000, which was more 
than two and one-half times the 
total for engineering projects in 
January of 1946 and over sixty-six 
per cent ahead of the total for 
December. 

Public building totaled $16,071, 
000. This was more than twice 
the $7,163,000 total for December 
and also an increase when compared 
with the January 1946 figure. 

Private building, which in prior 
months had begun to show substan 
tial strength despite the difficulties 
in obtaining both labor and materi- 
als, dropped in January. The total 
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was $20,582,000, Totals for both the 
preceding month and January of 
last year were more than five mil- 
lion dollars above this figure. 

Highway and bridge contracts 
dropped in January, when the total 
was $12,435,000, as compared with 
the $21,162,000 for December. The 
current highway figure, however, 
compared favorably with the $12,- 
409,000 for January of last year. 

The residential award valuation 
was the largest component of the 
private building figure. The $12,- 
854,000 total was well above the 
$10,882,000 for the preceding month, 
but below the figure for January of 
last year. 

Other factors in the current pri- 
vate building figure were $4,055,000 
for commercial projects, $3,234,000 
for office structures and $439,000 
for assembly buildings such as 
churches, theatres and auditoriums. 

A substantial change was re- 
corded in public building. The cur- 
rent January figure was $16,071,- 
000; that for December, $9,415,000. 
Public buildings for governmental 
purposes including hospitals made 
up most of the total with $10,024,000 
reported in January, $3,990,000 re- 
ported in December. School award 
valuation was $6,047,000 in Janu- 
ary, $5,425,000 in December. 

Valuation of contracts in the en- 
gineering category total $24,714,000 
of which $22,336,000 was for dams, 
drainage projects, earthwork and 
airport construction. The total for 
such projects in December was $7,- 
163,000. Sewer and water projects 
in January were valued at $2,378,- 
000; in December, $5,852,000. 

The current highway and bridge 
figure is slightly below that for 
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January of last year, although it is 
well below the $21,162,000 of Decem- 
ber. Oklahoma, Florida and Texas 
were the states where such activity 
was strongest. 

Estimates place the expenditure 
for industrial expansion during the 
first quarter of this year at a $15,- 
000,000,000 annual rate, which 
means that a $3,750,000,000 expan- 
sion of American industrial plants 
is expected, 

With a large number of such ex- 
pansions, both in new plants and 
enlargement of existing plants pro- 
posed and under way below the 
Mason and Dixon line, the southern 
states will undoubtedly be the scene 
of much of this expansion. 

The building material situation is 
greatly improved, according to 
Housing Expediter Frank R. Cree- 
don, but it is “still the No. 1 problem 
in expanding construction,” with 
shortages in a number of critical 
items including cast iron soil pipe, 
plumbing fixtures, radiation, warm 


air furnaces and water heaters. 

As Mr. Creedon expresses it, “The 
country is committed by urgent need 
and public demand to producing a 
large volume. of housing,thts year. 
That committment must be met. At 
the same time, we must-have an ade- 
quate volume of non-residential 
building to meet the necessary needs 
for commercial and industrial struc- 
tures, and to maintain a vigorous 
construction industry in all its 
phases, 

“Under the present materials situ- 
tion, the limitation of non-residen- 
tial construction, as provided under 
the veterans housing program order 
No. 1, is absolutely essential. We 
have, however, recently relaxed the 
rate of approvals from a weekly 
quota of $35,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
This relaxation takes into account 
the need for more community facili- 
ties and the desirability of permit- 
ting some heavy construction to be 
started where the materials impact 
D8) 
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SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
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Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

N. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
S. Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
W., Virginia 
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Contracts 
Awarded 
January 
1946 


January, 1947 
Contracts 
to be 
Awarded 


$ 10,980,000 
3,669,000 


Contracts 
Awarded 


$ 5,991,000 
732,000 
1,027,000 
7,318,000 
51,131,000 
92,000 
8,296,000 
7,009,000 
16,354,000 
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.$139,831,000 $337,156,000 


Below—$1,000,000 Fort Smith, Ark. plant of American Can Company. 
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Above—Comfortable transportation at more than 200 miles an hour. 


Company Wings 


Below—Interior of twin-engine Beechcraft transport for company use, showing 
Six-passenger seating arrangement. 


VER since man learned to fly, 

and probably before, business 

men have dreamed of the day 
when they could fly their business 
airplane to any part of a far-flung 
territory—from coast to coast if 
need be—in a matter of hours. 

Some have been making that 
dream a reality for more than 20 
years, but for most it has been only 
an idea. 

The number of airplanes in use in 
this way is surprisingly large. While 
no complete figures have been com- 
piled, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration of the U, S. Department of 
Commerce estimates that as far back 
as 1942 about 10.5 per cent of all 
registered aircraft were used in con- 
nection with either personal or 
company-owned business, and that 
during the calendar year 1941 about 
27,439,000 miles were flown by about 
2,400 aircraft of that type. 

How far these 1941 figures have 
been outgrown is indicated by the 
tremendous spurt in civil aviation 
in just the last year, The number of 
registered aircraft more than 
doubled between the end of 1945 and 
December 31, 1946, increasing from 
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37,789 to 85,000. Applying the same 
percentage as used in 1942, there are 
probably more than 12,000 aircraft 
now being used in connection with 
personal or company business. 

Company use of the airplane is 
not restricted to a few specialized 
lines of business, but follows a pat- 
tern as broad as industry itself. Air- 
planes are now in use, for example, 
in the following kinds of business, 
and research has not been sufficient 
to say that the list is by any means 
complete: 

Automotive 

Beverages 

Chemicals and paints 

Cloth and clothing 

Contracting 

Cosmetics 

Farm implement manufacturing 

Food and food processing 

Glass manufacture and 
products 

Machinery manufacturing 

Motion pictures, ete. 

Newspapers, books 
products 

Oil interests 

Roads and road equipment 

Real estate 

Steel and steel products 

Tire and rubber products 

Not. included in the foregoing are 
the various types of aviation com 
panies which depend on the airplane 
for their very existence, such as air 
lines and charter service, airplane 
distributors and aircraft parts and 
supplies. Excluded, also, are the 
various departments of government 

Federal and = state—which own 
planes. 

Advantages of traveling by com- 
pany planes, as stressed by aircraft 
manufacturers, may be summed up 


glass 


and paper 
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Above—A Grumman Mallard amphibian takes off easily with 10 passengers. 


Below—This DC-3 seating 14 people is used by an oil company. 


by (1) the time saved in traveling 
longer distances, (2), the low actual 
costs per seat mile, (3), flexibility 
of operation and, (4), comfort. Of 
these, the time saved is, of course, 
the most important factor. Not only 
does the ability to travel at speeds 
in the neighborhood of 200 miles an 
hour bring all points of an operat- 
ing territory closer together, saving 
the time of all company men who 
travel —an item which can be re- 
duced to a dollar and cents value 

but the added speed of transacting 
business and the closer contact af- 
forded with branch offices and cus- 


tomers present an invaluable stra- 
tegic advantage in 
undertaking. 

The airplane offers the nearest 
answer yet obtained to every man’s 


any business 


often expressed wish—to be two 
places at one time. 

There is still a popular misconcep- 
tion about the cost of flying. Due to 
the airplane’s speed, its operating 
costs per hour are high compared 
with any other form of transporta- 
tion. The real cost, however, is the 
cost per mile, Considered on that 
basis alone, the cost of air transpor- 


(Continued on page da) 


Below—An oil company air fleet, including two Fairchild F21’s used by aviation 
department pilot-salesmen and a twin-engine Beech DI8S used by executives. 
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Above—Big granite lathe at a Mount Airy, N. C. plant. 


The South, a Leader 


in Stone Production 


by 
Oliver Bowles ' 
and 


Robert P. Willing * 


1/ Chief, Nonmetal Economics Division, Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Branch, Bureau of 
Mines. 

2/ Information Specialist, Bureau of Mines. 


Left—Upper—Huge granite blocks be- 
ing unloaded at Elberton, Ga. 


Left—Lower—Channeling machine op- 
erating at Gantts Quarry, Ala. 


Below—Twenty-acre sandstone quarry at 
Crossville, Tenn. 


irginia sandstone imparts state 

liness to the United States Capi- 

tol and the White House ..... 
Tennessee marble lends dignity to 
the Mellon National Art Gallery in 
Washington, D. C..... . Granite 
from North Carolina quarries beaut- 
ifies the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
over the Potomac River .... The 
majestic statue of Abraham Lincoln 
in Washington’s famed Lincoln 
Memorial is an outstanding exam- 
ple of fine Georgia marble. 

For many years the South has 
been one of the country’s leading 
stone producers. In 1945, the South- 
ern states produced stone valued at 
more than $50,000,000 — nearly 30 
per cent of the national total. This 
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Above—Sand, gravel and crushed stone are produced at four quarries and four 


plants of one North Carolina company. 


included ornamental stone such as 
that used in Washington’s magnifi- 
cent structures and other dimen- 
sional stone for building, as well as 
crushed and broken stone used in 
lime and cement, highway construc- 
tion, and for many other products 
and purposes. 

For the entire United States, 153,- 
405,210 short tons of stone worth 
$179,307,902 were sold or used by 
producers during 1945, according to 
the latest Minerals Year Book of 
the Bureau of Mines. Of these total 
figures, the South produced nearly 
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30 per cent, or 45,999,610 short tons 
valued at $53,033,607. Contributing 
states were Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Missouri, Texas, 
Virginia, Alabama, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Okla- 
(Continued on page 60) 


Right—Upper—Block of Georgia gran- 
ite being cut by a double carborundum 
saw cooled by water jet. 


Right—Lower—Giant derricks lift big 
marble blocks from the Asbury quarry 
in Tennessee. 


Circle—The Fort Knox gold 
depository is constructed 
of white North Caro- 

arena lina granite. 
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Above—Interior of Gadsden ordnance plant. 


Anemostat— Air Diffuser 


Circle—A T.V.A. 
office in 
Alabama. 


by 
Leonard R. Phillips 


Consulting Engineer 








TUDIES indicate that adequate 
air-conditioning will quickly 
pay for itself through higher 
efficiency of workmen, improved 
quality in the product, and a reduc 
tion in rejected products. 

These proven factors were con 
sidered in designing the huge ma- 
chine shop at a U.S. Army ordnance 
plant in Gadsden, Alabama. This 
building, measuring 300 by 500 feet, 
houses four divisions—maintenance 
shops, machine tool and equipment 
division, testing laboratory, and in 
spection and engineering offices, 

The problem was to distribute ai: 
at 792,000 cfm over the vast floor 
areas in a draftless pattern whil« 
closely controlling temperature anc 
humidity and was solved by dis 
charging air from supply ducts int« 
the building through special air 
diffusers. so that a complete chang« 
of air was made every four minutes. 
no drafts were perceptible in occu- 
pancy levels, and temperature ani 
humidity were evenly distributed 
throughout the plant. 

In plants where air-conditioning 
is not necessary for industrial 
processes, it is often used primarily 
to increase worker-efficiency. 

To insure comfort and health of 
employees, many industrial firms 
have installed a patented air-diffus- 
ing device on each of the outlets of 
the air-conditioning ducts in their 
plants. This device was developed 
by engineers after extensive re- 
search showed that only one thing 
would solve the problems encount- 
ered when distributing air for heat- 
ing, yentilating or conditioning pur- 
poses. 

They determined that an_air- 
diffuser was needed which would 
thoroughly pre-mix the incoming air 
from the ducts with the room air 
well above the occupancy level of a 
room. In other words, an air-diffuser 
was needed which would actually 
pre-mix the incoming air-and a sub- 
stantial portion of the room air 
within the diffuser. It was also de- 
termined that such a device would 
have to eliminate drafts without re- 
ducing velocities in air-ducts or 
“corking” up the required air flow. 

Intensive work on this problem 
eventually led to the perfection of a 
device that met all these require- 
ments—the Anemostat air-diffuser. 
Its first trial in this country was in 
Madison Square Garden, New York 
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City, 1936. In this giant indoor 

stadium, it successfully diffused 

400,000 cfm of air in such a manner 

as to supply 22 cfm to each of the 

18,500 spectators without causing 

drafts. 

Since then, nearly 1,000,000 of 
these devices have been successfully 
installed in heating, ventilating and 
air-conditioning systems of all 
kinds. Industrial plants, in a wide 
variety of fields, account for many 
of these installations. 

The manner in which air-diffu- 
sion solves air-distribution prob- 
Jems can easily be seen by viewing 
the inside (or a cross-section) of an 
Anemostat as conditioned air passes 
through it when leaving a duct and 
entering a room. 

The device is composed of a series 
of metal cones, fixed one inside the 
other, through which air passes 
when entering a room (see accom- 
panying cross-section of the air- 
diffuser). Regardless of the velocity 
of the incoming air, it is instantly 
reduced by expansion within these 
cones. This air-expansion spreads 
ihe force of the incoming air over a 
wide area and produces a slowly 
moving “pressure blanket” on the air 
helow the device. 

Metal cones of this air-diffuser are 
designed in such a way that the pass- 
age of incoming air through them 
produces a phenomenon—it also 
siphons a series of counter-currents 
of room air back into the diffuser. 
These multiple counter-currents 

carry room air, equal to about 35 
per cent of the incoming air, into the 
diffuser—where it is mixed with the 
incoming air stream before recircu- 
lation. sie S 

Air supplied by the ducts is thus 
pre-mixed within the diffuser with 
air drawn from: the room by these 
two actions—air-expansion and air- 
siphoning. The pre-mixed air then 
leaves the diffuser, traveling in a 
predetermined pattern and forming 
“pressure blankets” on the room air 
below the diffuser. 

The mixing action within this air- 
diffuser causes the desired room 
temperature to be established at a 
point well above the occupancy level 
of the room. This permits better 
operating efficiency with the use of 
colder incoming conditioned air 
than would otherwise be possible. 
Where there is a lack of scien- 
tific air-diffusion, extremely cold air 
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cannot ordinarily be used, and for 
this reason it is then necessary to 
introduce relatively larger quanti- 
ties of air—cooled to a lesser extent 
—to obtain the desired over-all 
room temperature. And attempting 
to distribute this greater volume of 
air actually increases the draft 
problem. 

With the patented diffuser in- 
stalled on the duct outlets, desired 
over-all room temperature can be 
maintained by conditioning and dis- 
tributing smaller quantities of ex- 
tremely cold air. And the handling 
of this smaller volume of air reduces 
the installation and operating ex- 
pense of the air-conditioning system. 
It also means that smaller ducts may 
be used and duct layouts simplified 
because, with draftless air-diffusion, 
high velocities may be successfully 
employed in the ducts. 

It would be impossible to give a 
complete list of manufacturing 
plants equipped with these air- 
diffusers today, for new installa- 
tions are being made weekly. In 


buildings of American Cyanamid 


(Continued on page 56) 





Above—The Anemostat air diffuser. 


Below—Leonard R. Phillips 





Below—Control room at WFBR, Baltimore broadcasting station. 
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Above—Estimates indicate that 350 of 
the country’s 4,000 furniture plants are 
in North Carolina. Many of these are ex- 
panding. The view at the left shows the 
new finishing room of Harper Furniture 
Co.; the right view being of a similar 
building at Conover Furniture Co. 


Below—Unloading logs by crane at 
Lenoir Veneer plant. 
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South’s Furniture Industry 
Expects Long Boom Period 


by 
J. A. Daly 


HE modestly silent but econom- 

ically vital furniture manufac- 

turers of the South, as elsewhere 
in the United States, have won a 
fifteen-year struggle to maintain 
their corporate solvency. They are 
emerging into a boom period ex- 
pected to be the greatest and longest 
sustained in the industry’s history. 

Industry leaders are confident 
that the World War II advances in 
the American price level and the 
spreading uplift in the standard of 
living can be retained in substantial 
part. On that basis, available statis- 
tics and estimates strongly promise 
that furniture as an industry can at- 
tain a level of economic value in 
keeping with the high aspirations 
of Americans for comfortable, at- 
tractively furnished homes. 

Anyway, that is the industry’s 
new objective, which reflects its 
thinking. 

Into this prospect, of course, come 
the men who from Pearl Harbor to 
V-J_ Day were the best supplied 
fighting men in the world’s history. 
These returned members of the 
armed forces number 14,000,000. 
Millions of them now are heads of 
small families and, at the same 


time, victims of an unprecedented 
housing shortage, 

Furthermore, there are other mil 
lions of longer established house 
holds in the United States. They sus 


tain a vast replacement demand for 


furniture. Their trade is estimated 


Below—Modern exterior of building 
for finishing department at the Con- 
over Furniture Co. 
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Right—Top—Boring machine in opera- 
tion at Harper furniture plant. 


Right—Middle—Chest being loaded on 

conveyor in cabinet department of Le- 

noir Furniture plant. The chest will move 

through the finishing and packing de- 

partments without being removed by 
workers. 


Right—Lower—Cut-off saws at the Le- 

noir plant. The lumber travels via roller 

conveyor from the saws to the rough 
planers. 


at fully half of factory output in 
average years. 

Another factor of greatest influ- 
ence in this industry’s prospect is 
the rapidly developing housing con- 
struction boom. Construction, being 
basic, spreads its economic benefits 
far and wide. The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America esti- 
mate that 1947 construction will at- 
tain the astronomical total of $22,- 
00,000,000 and will include 1,000,- 
00 or more dwelling units for which 
furniture yet must be manufactured. 

The South has a long established 
furniture industry capable of pro- 
ducing standard merchandise in 
large volume, This product in qual- 
ity and variety is fully competitive, 
reflecting progressive management 
and skill in design, market analysis 
and workmanship. 

North Carolina is the South’s lead- 
ing state in this phase of Southern 
conversion of raw materials into 
finished products. Important finan- 
cially it is, too, that these Southern 
enterprises are advantageously posi- 
tioned to share liberally in the com- 
ing nationwide furniture boom. 

Furniture manufacturing plants 
in the United States exceed 4,000. 
Latest dependable figures indicate 
that about 350 are in North Caro- 
lina. The industry in that state has 
attained a stature which has made 
High Point the furniture capital of 
the South and one of the six greatest 
furniture markets in the nation. 

The Southern Furniture Manufac- 
turers Association, with offices at 
High Point, estimates the 1946 out- 
put of North Carolina plants at 
probably $125,000,000. The associa- 
tion regards North Carolina as the 
leading state in production of wood 
household furniture and, in addi- 
tion, estimates that the state pro- 
duces between one-fifth and one- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Charlotte Observer Sold 
to New Company 


TOCKHOLDERS of the Char- 
\ lotte News have sold that North 
Carolina newspaper to a new 
company headed by Thomas L. Rob- 
inson, a former Boston, Mass., news- 
paperman whose experience in- 
cludes more than six years with the 
New York Times, The new company 
was financed by residents of the area 
served by the paper. 

In making the announcement, W. 
Carey Dowd, Jr., the retiring pub- 
lisher, said the News had been sold 
by agreement of all its stockholders 
“only after the deepest considera- 
tion of the interests of the paper, the 
community and the region it 
serves.” 

J. Edward Dowd, Mr. Dowd’s 





Thomas L. Robinson 


brother, will be vice president and 
general manager of the new com- 
pany, the stockholders of which are: 

Thomas L. Robinson, Charlotte. 

J. E. Dowd, Charlotte. 

W. Carey Dowd, Jr., Charlotte. 

Harry L. Dalton, director and 
southern sales manager of the Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp., Charlotte. 

Stuart W. Cramer and George B. 
Cramer, Charlotte and Cramerton. 

Robert Lassiter, Jr., Charlotte. 

Gordon Gray, publisher of the 
Winston-Salem Journal and Sen- 
tinel, and the Piedmont Publishing 
Co., Winston-Salem. 

Robert M. Hanes, president of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co,, 
Winston-Salem. 

James G, Hanes, chairman of the 
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American Can Company 
Completes Arkansas Plant 


large manufacturer of metal 

containers has completed a new 
$1,000,000 can manufacturing plant 
at Fort Smith, Ark. 

Built on a 20-acre tract, the fac- 
tory contains two manufacturing 
lines, each capable of turning out 
approximately 350 cans per minute. 
The building, a modern one-story 
streamlined production layout, ac- 
cording to Gordon H. Kellogg, vice 
president, has been so designed that 
it can be enlarged easily and addi- 
tional manufacturing equipment 
provided. 

Manufacturing nothing but proc- 
essed food cans at the start, it is 
planned that the new plant will 
eventually serve the full demands of 
the Arkansas River Valley and 
Ozark regions, Mr. Kellogg said. 
Plant personnel will be increased 
accordingly. In the past, cans for 
these areas were manufactured in 
the company’s plants in Illinois and 
Indiana. 

Ditmars-Dickmann-Pickens Con- 
struction Company of Little Rock, 
Ark., and Muskogee, Okla., built the 
plant. Haralson and Mott of Fort 
Smith were the architects, with 
Brueggeman, Swain and Allen of 
Little Rock, associate architects. 
Construction was under the direc- 
tion of American Can Company en- 
gineers. 

The Fort Smith factory is the 
fifth major postwar addition to 
manufacturing facilities announced 
by American Can Company. Others 
include additions to the plants at 
Tampa, Fla., and Los Angeles, 
Calif., a new factory at St. Paul, 
Minn., and conversion of the com- 
pany’s great Naval torpedo factory 
at St. Louis to a can factory. 


N ierge ma CAN COMPANY, 


In a recent speech before the Fort 
Smith Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Kellogg said decision to build the 
new plant in Fort Smith came as a 
result of the rapid growth of the 
canning of spinach, tomatoes and 
green beans from the Arkansas 
River valley and Ozark regions, 

Arkansas now leads all states in 
canning spinach, he said. Its an 
nual pack of 2,100,000 cases is 46 
per cent of the nation’s production. 
The Arkansas pack of green bean: 
showed a 500 per cent increast 
from 1936 to 1945. Its annual aver 
age production of over 2,000,006 
cases during that period was over 12 
per cent of the total production in 
the United States. 

Arkansas’ pack of tomatoes. 
1,600,000 cases, has held its own 
during the war period and ranks 
fifth in the nation. Production oi 
canned turnip and mustard greens. 
390,000 cases, was larger than for 
any other state. 

Arkansas’ canned spinach, in- 
cidentally, is recognized by the 
trade as one of the highest quality 
in the nation, according to the Can 
Company official This has 
strengthened the competitive posi- 
tion of Arkansas canners and made 
it possible to sell Arkansas spinacli 
in every state in the union. 

Those are some of the facts, Mr. 
Kellogg explained, which prompted 
American Can Company to con- 
struct a can manufacturing plant in 
Arkansas, and he said that when 
the crops for canning raised in east- 
ern Oklahoma southwestern Mis- 
souri, and the northeastern section 
of Texas are taken into considera- 
tion, the choice of the strategically 
located city of Fort Smith as a site 
for the plant was obvious. 





board of Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., 
Winston-Salem. 

Francis M. Hipp, president of the 
Liberty Life Insurance Co., Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

The Charlotte News was founded 
in the year 1888 by the late Wade H. 
Harris and was purchased by the 
late William Carey Dowd, Sr., in 


1892. The paper had remained in 
the Dowd family since that time, W. 
Carey Dowd, Jr., succeeded his 
father as president and publisher 
when the elder Mr. Dowd died in 
1927. Other officers of the company 
were J, Edward Dowd, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Cornelia Dowd Fol- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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New Products, Services, etc. 
Lift Trucks—1947 models of Transporte mo- 


T torized trucks, manufactured by Automatic 
P Transportation Co., Chicago, Illinois includes 
: one that operates with a standard 11-plate 
e battery, with all controls so arranged that 
: they may be operated by one hand. A double 
a position brake is applied by raising or lower- 
ing a guide handle. Its makers claim that an 
Le operator can raise the load with a motion of 
the forefinger while at the same time operat- 
dl ing the forward or reverse button with a 
is thumb, 


Surface Grinder — The DoAll Co., Minne- 
apolis 4, Minn., who maintain sales offices in 


n a number of cities of the South, announce a 
new surfacegrinder, Model GH, which has 
1 deep “V” ways between saddle and base and 
one “V” and one flat way between table and 
A: saddle. The new grinder is designed for tool 
rooms requiring grinding to very close tol- 
2. erance. Electro magnetic chucks, rectifiers, 
s cemagnetizers, dust collectors, grinding 
. wheels and wheel dressing diamonds are made 
s¢ svailable by the company for use with the 
new model, 
r 
Explosion-Proof Motor—Gast Mfg. Co., Ben- 
\( ton Harbor, Mich., announces a new model 
~ explosion-proof air motor, 24% pound, 214 inch 
_ diameter, for use in place of electric motors 


on portable or stationary equipment. It is 


Hi claimed that the motor starts in any position, 
will not spark nor burn out due to overload 
or sudden braking. Speed varies from 0 to 

Ss. 6,000 RPM; H.P. from 0 to one-sixth. 

f Chemical Feeders—For use in commercial, 

7 institutional or industrial establishments 

A troubled with corrosion or scale problems, a 

{ new series of micromat feeders is offered by 
“algon, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. The series con- 

Ss. sists of feeders holding up to 100 pounds of 
Micromat at one charge, The chemical dis- 

yr solves at the rate of 25 per cent monthly. The 


larger feeders will handle up to one million 
gallons of scale-producing water per month. 
Smaller types will handle as low as 3,000 
n- gallons, 


le 
iy Toggle Machine—Beatty Machine & Mfg. 
« Co., Hammond, Ind., announces a new size 
Wn 2 toggle machine, designed to handle struc- 
tural steel shapes and sections for flange and 
as web punching. The company says a wide 
” variety of special punching tools can be ap- 
31- plied on the machine and that die space can 
le be modified if wider ram face is required. 
an Die Handler Assembly—A new assembly, 
built into a 5-ton high lift chassis, has been 
announced by Mercury Mfg. Co. of Chicago. 
The design consists of two power driven die 
TY. movers, operating in machined slots at the 
side of the load platform. Advantages claimed 
a(] include quick and easy transfer of die from 
load platform onto press of storage rack in 
n- accurate die-spotting operation. 
in Handling Without Pallets—A new method 
aT of material handling, with unit loads mounted 
3 on disposal carrier sheets of corrugated paper- 
st- board or like material instead of conventional 
wood or metal pallets has been introduced by 
iS- Clark Tructractor, Battle Creek, Mich., in its 
newly developed ‘‘Pul-Pac.” The contrivance 
i is a combination of a push-pull attachment 
. for forklift trucks, with a flat steel plate 
a serving in place of forks. Hydraulically 
lv actuated gripper device transfers load onto 
. and off the truck. 
e 
t Infrared Lamps—Two new 125-watt infra- 
red industrial lamps have been developed by 
General Elec, Lamp Dept., Nela Park, Ohio. 
One is equipped with G-30 bulb, designed for 
— use in open reflector ovens. It has medium 
skirted base, 5-inch light center length and 
fits reflectors generally in use, The other 
in lamp has R-40 reflector type bulb and medium 
skirted base. Average life for both lamps is 
Vv. rated at 5,000 hours and up. 
11S U. S.-Iceland Radiotelephone—This service 
5 between the United States and Iceland, inter- 
er rupted by the war, has been restored to gen- 
in eral public use by a new direct circuit put 
in service by American Tel. & Tel. Co, Be- 
nv fore the war, calls had to go by way of Lon- 
* don. The cost of_a three-minute talk with 
S}- Iceland from the United States is $12. 
ol- New Office Locations—Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio now has offices in Birming- 
ham, Ala., at 113 N. Ninth St., with J. E. 
Durstine in charge. 
>R 
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Squirrel-Cage Metor—Newly available heavy 
duty squirrel cage induction motors for large 
power drives from 100 to 1,000 horsepower, 
1,800 and lower r.p.m, speeds, are offered by 
Electric Mch. Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Features include splash-proof construction, 
fabricated steel frame, sealed bearings and 
double-end ventilation, 


New Radio Styling—Utilizing a new dial, 
Bendix Corp., Baltimore, Md, is offering a 
new radio-phonograph combination complete- 
ly housed in a step table suitable for end 
table or occasional use. Automatic record 
player sets low in the body with storage for 
a dozen records. Top slides back to uncover 
— At other times it functions as a 
able. 


Calculators Restyled — Postwar changes in 
calculator machines of Burroughs Adding 
Mch, Co., Detroit, Mich., include new color- 
ing to smarten appearance, registration of re- 
sults of individual calculations on front dials, 
and accumulating of grand totals on rear 
dials. Amounts reflected on front dials can be 
subtracted from grand totals by means of a 
new mechanism. Models range from 6 to 14 
columns, with both hand and electric styles 
available, 


New-Type Refrigerator — This equipment 
introduced by Borg-Warner Corp.’s Norge 
Division, Chicago, Ill., has an “across-the- 
top” frozen food storage space, with capacity 
of 35 pounds of food, and new-type glass 
shelves. A new washing machine also is 
offered, in which a “power-leg’’ arrangement 
is a feature. This is designed to prevent tip- 
ping of the machine when the wringer is 
swung into outside position. In addition to 
the products, the Norge line takes in home 
heaters, electric and gas ranges, frozen food 
storage chests, water coolers and refrigeration 
specialties, 


Personnel 


Elmer B, Dunkak and Charles E. Warring 
have been promoted by The Davison Chemi- 
cal Corp. of Baltimore, Md., in an expansion 
of the company’s official personnel, Mr, Dun- 
kak, formerly in charge of engineering activi- 
ties, and Mr. Waring, technical assistant to 
President Chester F, Hockley, have been made 
vice presidents, In addition, Marlin G. Geiger, 
previously vice president of Westvaco Chlorine 
Prod, Co., Charleston, W. Va., has been made 
Davison executive vice president and Dr. G. 
Miller Hebbard, recently a government offi- 
cial in Washington, C., has been elected 
vice president in charge of operations, 

F. R, McMillan, H. F, Gonnerman and Wil- 
liam Lerch have been advanced to higher 
positions by the Portland Cement Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. Mr. McMillan, director of 
research since 1927, has been promoted to 
assistant to the vice president. Mr. Gonner- 
man, manager of the Chicago research labora- 
tory, becomes director of research, Mr. Lerch, 
senior research chemist since 1940, is now 
manager of the department of applied science. 
Announcement of the promotions was made 
by Dr, Allan Bates, vice president for re- 
search and development. 

Frederick J. Lindauer is announced as new 
manager of the Washington, D. C. office of 
Fairbanks Morse & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
The announcement was made by R. H, Morse, 
Jr., vice president and general manager. Mr. 
Lindauer has been with the company since 
1923 and has held important positions at a 
number of the company’s branch operations. 

Otto Gminder, manager of sales, structural 
shapes, is reported as retired by Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa, He is succeeded by 
Francis L. Stephenson who has been con- 
nected with the company in various sales 
capacities since 1928. 

C, Huizing has been named New England 
representative for Watson-Stillman Co., whose 
main offices are at Roselle, N. J. Announce- 
ment of Mr. Huizing’s appointment was made 
by A. G. York, vice president in charge of 
sales, 

J. W. Wantling has succeeded R. U. Jack- 
son as manager of the Charleston, W. Va. 
office of Robins Conveyors division, Hewitt- 
Robins, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Mr, Jackson has 
been raised to the position of coordinator of 
mine conveyor sales, Mr, Wantling is the 
inventor of the Robins Exiptex dewatering 
screen. 

Samuel Insuli Jr., has been appointed as- 
sistant to James S. Knowlson, chairman of 
the board and president, Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. Since his separation from 
the Navy, in which he served as commander, 
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Mr, Insull has been vice president of Central 
Barge Co. of Chicago. 

H,. H, Marlor, vice president United States 
Rubber Co., has been elected to the board of 
directors of The Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Six other board members reelected : 
George B. Dryden, Dryden Rubber Co., 
Chicago, Ill. E. B, Germain, Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Co., Buffalo, O.: P. W. Litchfield, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 0.; J.J. 
Newman, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; 
Frank D, Hendrickson, American Hard Rub- 
ber Co. New York, N. Y. Mr. Marlor succeeds 
F. B. Davis, also of United States Rubber Co. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., has 
announced a series of changes and promotions 
in its executive personnel. Robert L. Richards 
has been made assistant general manager of 
the rayon department. Willis Shackelford, 
manager acetate division succeeds Mr. Rich- 
ards, Dr. G. W. Filson, assistant manager, 
rayon division, succeeds Mr. Shackleford. 
George E. McClellan, director of rayon prod- 
uction, succeeds Dr, Filson, Mr, Richards suc- 
ceeds Charles A, Cary who was recently 
elected a vice president and member of the 
executive committee. 

Kinsey N, Merritt, hitherto general man- 
ager of public relations, has been appointed 
vice president, charge of traffic, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York, Mr. 
Merritt succeeds the late C. A. Frey, according 
to announcement by L. O. Head, president. 
He will have his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s main office in New York. 

O, L. Ward has been made superintendent 
of the Gastonia, N, C. plant of United States 
Rubber Co. and Donald Carroll has been 
named to succeed him as superintendent at 
Scottsville, Va., it is announced by H. Gordon 
Smith, vice president and general manager, 
textile division, Mr. Ward succeeds Don Mad- 
dox who is resigning his position to pursue 
other interests. 

Robert D. Bernhard has been chosen by 
Hewitt Rubber division of Hewitt-Robins 
Inc., Buffalo, N, Y. to supervise sales of in- 
dustrial hose and belting in Indianapolis ter- 
ritory which includes all southern Indiana 
and Louisville, Ky. Since return from the 
Navy, Mr. Bernhard has been attached to the 
Buffalo sales office. 

Howard C. Josephson, formerly assistant to 
president, Clark-Babbitt industries, has been 
appointed general sales manager of Greene, 
Tweed & Co., North Wales, Pa. Mr. Joseph- 
son was previously responsible for the organ- 
izing of distribution for the aluminum build- 
ing products division of Reynolds Metals, 

Clarence R. Abitz has been made general 
manager, McKees Rocks Works, American- 
Fort Pitt Spring Division, H. K, Porter Co., 
Pittsburgh 22, it is announced by C. R. Dob- 
son, vice president operations. Mr, Abitz has 
been with the company a number of years 
and for a period was manager of the 49th st. 
Pittsburgh plant. 


Dr. C. Lewis Wrenshall, head of the organic 
and agricultural chemistry division of South- 
ern Research Institute, Birmingham, Ala., has 
been selected to direct technical activities of 
Foremost Dairies Ine., it is announced by Dr. 
W. A. Lazier, director of the Institute, Dr. 
Wrenshall will be the first member of the 
Institute staff to accept an executive position 
with a sponsoring company, He will be re- 
sponsible for coordinating technical control 
work of Foremost’s 33 milk and ice cream cen- 
ters, and planning a long range development 
program in agricultural economics and food 
processing, 

Eugene W, Norris, chief engineer Luscombe 
Airplane Corp., Dallas, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing, according to announcement by L. H. P. 
Klotz, president. Mr. Norris formerly was 
director of technical service, Aircraft Indus- 
tries Ass’n, and has 600 private flying hours 
logged to his credit. 

Dr. Gabriel Bosschieter and Clarence D. 
Kirkeby have become associated with the 
coatings division of R, M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden, N. J., which produces “Cocoon,” the 
new flexible plastic coating material used ex- 
tensively by the Army for packaging pur- 
poses, Dr, Bosschieter has recently been assis- 
tant to the president, Reliance Varnish Co. 
of Louisville. Mr, Kirkeby was packaging field 
engineer for the Signal Corps during the war. 

New Officers of American Society of Civil 
Engineers: President, Edgar M, Hastings, 
Richmond, Va., chief engineer, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac RR Co.; vice presidents, Gail A. 
Hathaway, Washington, D, C., special assis- 
tant to U.S.A. engineer chief; Prof, Ralph E. 
Wiley, head of Purdue University’s civil en- 
gineering school, 
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Southwestern Gas and Electric 
Building $5,500,000 Plant 


The first unit of Southwestern 
Gas and Electric Company’s new 
Lieberman power plant is scheduled 
to be operating by the first of June, 
1947. A second unit, now on order, 
will bring the total cost of the plant 
to approximately $5,500,000, 

Located on Caddo lake, 15 miles 
northwest of Shreveport, La., near 
the load center of the tri-state area 
of Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, 
served by the company, the plant 
will be of latest design and one of 
the most efficiently operated in the 
southwest. Each of the first two 
units to be installed will be of 25,- 
000 kw capacity, Plans for the plant 
have been so designed that the build- 
ing can be extended to accommodate 
an ultimate capacity of 200,000 kw, 
should the need arise. 

The new plant will be a base load 
station, Southwestern will continue 
operation of the 45,000 kw Arsenal 
Hill station at Shreveport. 

The Lieberman plant is named for 
Albert Lieberman, who served as 
president of the company from 1929 
until his death in 1942. The plant is 
designed to burn natural gas with 
fuel oil as emergency fuel in the 
event of gas failure. The boiler is 
‘aised and set back far enough from 
the other plant equipment so that 
if necessary in the future the plant 
could be converted to coal, 

Three men will operate the new 
station, including watch engineer, 
turbine operator and fireman, due to 
the convenient layout. 

Lieberman plant is unique in that 
it is neither an outdoor plant nor 
the conventional completely house 
type. The turbine room is conven- 
tional with a complete building in- 
cluding the usual arrangements of 
the over-head crane. The boiler sets 
outside the main building with the 
burner side of the boiler projecting 
slightly into the building, Such ar- 
rangement gives the operators all 
the advantages of an enclosed boiler 
in that the burners and the control 
equipment are inside the plant. 

The Lieberman plant will be tied 
into the company’s main transmis- 
sion system, using carrier relays for 
line relay protection. Telemetering 
equipment will be installed, 

Sargent and Lundy of Chicago are 
consulting engineers, and <A. B. 
Melver, is Southwestern’s resident 





engineer in charge of construction 
and installation under the general 
supervision of J. Robert Welsh, 
superintendent of operations. 


Baltimore Utility’s Program 

to:Cost About $50,000,000 

The Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light and Power Company of Balti- 
more will spend between $45,000,000 
and $50,000,000 in the next three 
vears for plant and equipment to 
meet the estimated increases elec- 
tricity, gas and steam by industrial, 
commercial and residential custom- 
ers in the Baltimore area and for 
replacement of present equipment 
in order that adequate service may 
be provided. 

Estimated expenditures for elec- 
tric facilities include a third 60,000 
kilowatt generating unit at the 
company’s Riverside power plant. 
This addition is now in progress and 
when completed will increase the 
generating capacity of that plant 
from the present 120,000 kilowatt 





to 180,000 kilowatt. The new River. 
side unit is expected to be ready for 
operation in 1948. 

The estimated expenditure also 
includes a similar 60,000 kilowatt 
unit at the Westport plant and pre- 
liminary construction work on an 
other 60,000 kilowatt unit, location 
of which hag not as yet been de 
termined, Aggregate expenditures 
for electric generating equipment in 
the next three years are expected to 
amount to about $15,600,000. 

Forecasts indicate that the com 
pany will also need six new substa 
tions and will be required to expand 
the capacity of five others, These im 
provements will cost approximately 
$4,600,000, Other electric construc 
tion expenditures for the purpose of 
enlarging and expanding the trans 
mission and distribution systems 
are expected to cost about $11,800, 
000. 

To meet expected increases in the 

gas load the company expects to 


ut two additional gas holders, two 
(Continued on page 78) 





Industrial Literature 


Aluminum Alloys— Designed to supply tech- 
nical information on the subject, Reynolds 
Metals Co., 2500 S. Third St., Louisville, Ky., 
has published a 248-page book featuring 106 
tables of technical data. Chapters include: his- 
tory of aluminum, alloy tempers, physical 
properties, various mill products, identifica- 
tion, packing, ordering data, commercial and 
standard sizes and related subjects, 

Laboratory Description — Booklet covering 
the activities of the new Benjamin laboratory 
has been gotten out by Benjamin Electric 
Mfg, Co., Des Plaines, Ill. Described are the 
laboratory's e'ectrical section, physical test 
section, photometric section, accoustical test 
section, mode] shop and other activities, 

Parlon — The Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., is distributing a new technical 
book on Parlon, new chlorinated rubber prod- 
uct, used as base in paints for concrete and 
other surfaces exposed to chemical action. 
Applications of the product include structural 
steel, chemical plants, gas works, e!ectroplat- 
ing, household app iances, netrolenm industry, 
pulp and paper mills, textile industry, gela- 
tin plants, hardware, railroad rolling stock, 
cloth coating and related purposes, 

Pumper Bulletin—The National Supply Co., 
3320 Bishop St., Toledo, O., has issued a 16- 
page bulletin No, 338, describing Type D-21 
Unit Pumper, Shown are 14 explosion photo- 
graphs and two blue prints of the pumper. 
Specifications for 16 possible combinations of 
elements are given. 

Displacement Meters—This is the subject of 
Bulletin 40-B-14, by Roots-Connersville Blow- 
er Corp., Cofinersville, Ind, Sixteen pages in 
two colors, illustrated, explain the features 
of positive displacement meters, with table of 
sizes and capacities, Applications suggested 
include station send-out and city gate service, 
industrial and large consumer service, coke 
oven and blast furnace gas, handling butane 
and propane and others. 

Motor Bulletin—Complete line of Emerson- 
Electric capacitor-start motors is pictured and 
described in four-page folder offered by Em- 
erson Electric Mfg. Co., of St, Louis, Missouri. 
Included are details of construction, dimen- 
sions and diagrams, together with rating 
standards in accordance with NEMA frac- 
tional horsepower motor standards, 

Easy Flow Production — With this title, 
Metzgar Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., labels its 
latest folder describing gravity wheel and 
roller conveyors, endless belt power helpers, 
end-wood truck and trailer wheels, end-wood 
wheel casters, cable reel dollies (no jacks) and 
other appliances, Illustrations enhance the de- 
scriptive value, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Material Handlers— Ellwell-Parker Electric: 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in its latest cataloy 
lists basie 1947 models of industrial trucks 
and cranes. Models numbering 31 are illus 
trated and specifications given, Included are 
low lift, high lift and fork type trucks, 
cranes, stationary-bed load carriers and trac 
tors, Available with electric or gas-electri: 
power units. 

Uncle Neas—This intriguing character at 
tached to the personnel of Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., is out again with his 
perennial calendar, This year the calendar 
story telling about the trials and tribula- 
tions of Uncle Neas is printed under the 
calendar pad. 

Pamphlet on Pumps—The Quimby Pump 
division of H. K. Porter Co., Ine., Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has released an 8-page 
description of close - coupled centrifugal 
pumps, Designated as Model Q the pump is 
designed for general service with capacities 
from 10 to 1,000 gallons per minute, 

Cylinder Grinders, for high precision on 
high production basis, are described by Nor 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass., in its most recent 
bulletin. Four, six, 10, 14 and 16-inch type 
grinders are clearly illustrated and explan 
atory matter alongside the pictures outlines 
the advantages and applications of the vari 
ous types, 

Precision Collets, made from brass, are de 
scribed in a publicity release issued by South 
Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind, The 
material explains that while brass collets 
may sound novel, careful research indicated 
they were satisfactory for many applica 
tions and in addition had certain advantages 
over hardened steel collets. 

The Research Engineer, official informative 
publication of Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia, in its November, 1946, issue 
illustrates and describes portable photo- flu 
orographic X-ray equipment. Also treated are 
cellulose and wood uses with research bear 
ing on the subject, food freezing research 
and separation of isotopes, 

Tilting Trucks The products of Wright 
IWbbard Industrial Electric Truck  Co., 
Phelps, N. Y., are shown in the company’s 
latest: four-page folder to be 100°) per cent 
Timken Bearing equipped. Listed among 
tilting fork trucks is Model 200, 2,000-pound 
capacity, battery powered; Model 300, 3,000 
— capacity, and Model 400, 4,000- pound 
capacity, ustrations show the trucks in vari 
ous posit’ ons so that all parts are presented 
to view. Specifications are given, and expla 
nation included that specifications may be 
revised if deemed advisable to meet individual 
requirements, 
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Corporate Working Capital 
Tops $55 Billion 


Corporate net working capital was 
estimated at $55.4 billion as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, according to the 
quarterly analysis made public to- 
day by the Securities and Exchange 


Commission. During the three 
months July through September 


1946, working capital increased by 
$1.4 billion, a somewhat higher rate 
than in the preceding quarter and 
about the same as in the average war- 
time quarter. The increase in net 
working capital reflected a large in- 
crease in total current assets amount- 
ing to $3.2 billion while total cur- 
rent liabilities rose by $1.8 billion. 
sv far the largest change in any of 
the items of current assets and lia- 
bilities during the third quarter of 
1946 was the record $2.8 billion in- 
crease in inventories to a level of 
$31.7 billion, continuing the post- 
war trend, There was also a very 
substantial increase in trade notes 
and accounts receivable other than 
from the U. S, Government, amount 

ing to $2.2 billion. 


Business to Spend Billions 
On Plant Expansion 


American business, exclusive of 
agriculture, expects to spend about 
$3.6 billion during the first quarter 
of 1947 for the construction of new 
plant and the purchase of new equip 
ment, according to the quarterly sur- 
vey made public jointly today by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Department of Com- 
merce. This amount is approxi. 
mately the same as the record ex- 
penditures planned for the fourth 
quarter of 1946 and $300 million 
greater than actual expenditures for 
the third quarter. 

Of this total approximately $3.2 
billion will be spent by corporations, 
the remainder by unincorporated 
business. In addition to the $3.6 bil 
lion on new plant and equipment, 
American businessanticipates spend- 
ing another $100 million on old or 
used plant and equipment. 

Since the beginning of 1945 there 
has been a steady increase in ex- 
penditures for new plant and equip- 
ment, with estimated outlays in the 
first quarter of 1947 about 65% 
greater than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1946 and over three times 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Sylvania’s Huntington Plant 


Producing 


Radio Tubes 


by 


Pat McCoppin 


YLVANIA ELECTRIC PROD- 

UCTS CORPORATION has 

launched its post-war produc- 
tion of commercial type radio tubes 
at its Huntington, West Virginia, 
plant, where the firm operated on 
a Navy contract during wartime to 
manufacture tubes for the proximity 
fuse—rated in many official quar- 
ters as the No. 2 weapon of World 
War IT, second only to the atomic 
bomb, 

Sylvania, which operates plants 
in Pennsylvania, New York and 
New England with headquarters at 
imporium, Pa., first established op- 
erations in Huntington in April, 
1944, in connection with the Navy 
tube contract. Production was first 
begun in a temporary downtown lo- 
‘ation where it continued until the 
Navy Department completed a 
modern $1,000,000 two-story brick 
factory building on a site on the out- 
skirts of one of the residential see- 
tions of the city. Ultimately the 
wartime employment figure at the 
Navy-owned Sylvania plant in 
Huntington reached 3,000 persons. 
Several hundred others were em- 
ployed at feeder plants in the gen- 
eral area, 

With the war’s end in August, 
1945, the plant at Huntington was 
immediately shut down with the 
simultaneous cancellation of the 
Navy's fuse tube contract. 

It was not until September 21, 
1945, when information regarding 
the proximity fuse for projectiles 
was made public that the Navy dis- 
closed the nature of the product 
Sylvania had manufactured in the 
West Virginia city during the war. 
At the same time the Navy revealed 
it considered the weapon so vital to 
the nation’s defense the Navy would 
hold the building and its machin- 
ery “in reserve.” 

Sylvania, however, an established 
peacetime corporation, was inter- 
ested in continuing operations at 
Huntington if facilities were avail- 

able, and many former Sylvania 
workers were anxious that the plant 
be reopened. 
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Under the agreement with the 
Navy, which still owns the building 
and grounds, Sylvania reopened the 
plant in March, 1946, on a limited 
basis, resuming production on a 
Navy contract. 


In succeeding months the plant 
personnel has increased from a few 
workers to a present 400, and op- 
erations are gradually expanding. 

In late summer production of com. 
mercial type radio tubes, was begun 
at the plant for the first time. Most 
of the commercial tubes being 
turned out are designed for portable 
radio receivers and automobile sets. 

In addition, however, a limited 
number of miniature radio tubes are 
being made at the Huntington fae- 
tory for use in cigaret package-size 
pocket receivers. 

Some of the Huntington plant’s 
commercial products supply Colo- 
nial Radio Company of Buffalo, New 
York, a Sylvania subsidiary. 

Security measures surrounding 
Sylvania’s wartime operations at 
Huntington were so well carried out 
that little information of the na- 
ture of the product manufactured 
was known. 

Tungsten, glass, nickel and other 
materials were used in the manufac- 
ture of proximity fuse tubes which 
had to be rugged enough to with- 
stand the shock of gunfire. Each fuse 
contained a set of five tubes, of 
which half the Navy’s supply at the 
end of the war was coming from the 


Huntington plant. Fuses were 
mounted into the nose of anti- 


aircraft shells or similar projectiles. 

By employing proximity fuse 
weapons two U. 8, destroyers once 
shot down 35 enemy planes in 30 
minutes, and in one instance gun- 
ners bagged all but four of 72 buzz 
bombs bound for London, according 
to a Navy account. 

Today the Navy still holds its 
valuable plant “in reserve” at Hunt- 
ington, but. at the same time allows 
it to be a useful producer in peace- 
time. 
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Charlotte Observer Sold 


(Continued from page 46) 


ger, secretary. 

The News has a notable history in 
public service. Among its undertak- 
ings have been a long-continued cam- 
paign for the betterment of low-cost 
housing in Charlotte, which re- 
sulted in the passage in 1946 of a 
progressive city Housing Ordinance. 
In 1941 a series of articles on con- 
ditions in the North Carolina Hos- 
pital for the Mentally Ill, at Mor- 
ganton, N. C., caused former Gov- 
ernor Broughton to order an official 
investigation. The investigation sub- 
stantiated the revelation made by 
The News‘and led directly to the re- 
organization of the State’s hospital 
system and an increase of more than 
a million dollars annually in ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. Robinson, taking over The 
News, said: 

“As the new publisher of The 
Charlotte News, I should like first 
to pay tribute to my able predeces- 
sor, W. Carey Dowd, Jr., who over 
a period of 19 years as publisher has 
won the respect and affection of this 
community and the newspaper 
world. In stepping into his job, I do 
so with the utmost humility and the 
knowledge that I have a big task 
before me if I am to carry on the 
high traditions set for The News by 
him and his exceptional staff. 

“T am most fortunate in having 
J. Edward Dowd associated with 
me, and I look forward to our pleas- 
ant relationship in carrying for- 
ward the development and the pub- 
lic service of this independent and 
courageous newspaper.” 

Born in Mattapan, Mass., 59 years 
ago, Mr. Robinson is the son of Dr. 
Samuel Robinson, distinguished sur- 
geon of Santa Barbara, Calif. Mr. 
Robinson graduated from Harvard 
University in 1930, 

In addition to his years spent in 
the circulation, advertising and 
news departments of the New York 
Times, he gained further experience 
as publisher and owner of the Casa 
Grande Dispatch and the Coolidge 
News, two weekly Arizona news- 
papers which were consolidated sev- 
eral years ago. During the war he 
served the Navy asa public relations 
officer attached to headquarters of 
the Eighth Naval District in New 
Orleans. 

Mrs. 


Robinson, a graduate of 


Smith College and of the Smith 
School of Architecture at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Orlando B. Willcox of 
Englewood, N. J. The Robinsons 
have two children, Tom, Jr., age 7, 
and Sam, age 5. 


Coca Cola—Saga of 
Southern Enterprise 
(Continued from page 35) 


solidated Street Railway Company. 
In 1904 he became president of the 
Trust Company of Georgia—a post 
he retained until 1922 when he was 
elected chairman of the board. Prior 
to acquisition of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany he also was president of the 
Atlantic Ice and Coal Company and 
was a prime mover in the reorgani- 
zation of the Atlantic Steel Com- 
pany and the Continental Gin Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Candler received in the sale 
of the Coca-Cola Company $15,000,- 
000 in cash and $10,000,000 in pre- 
ferred stock (later retired). There- 
after, he devoted himself principally 
to personal and charitable under- 
takings. 

In the years following the sale, 
the Coca-Cola Company flourished 
in the manner of the bay tree. 

Robert Winship Woodruff, son of 
Ernest Woodruff and vice president 
of White Motors, took over the Coca- 
Cola management as president in 
1923. Later he was elected the com- 
pany’s executive head as chairman 
of the executive committee, and to- 
day he heads the farflung enterprise 
as its president again. 

In 1919, Harrison Jones, dynamic 
Atlanta attorney who had handled 
some important legal work in con- 
nection with the sale, was persuaded 
to join the company itself. Not long 
afterwards he became a vice presi- 
dent, and in 1942 he became chair- 
man of the board, Today Harrison 
Jones has become one of the nation’s 
most sagacious, colorful and vigor- 
ous business leaders. 

During the first year of the drink’s 
existence, Dr. Pemberton had man- 
aged to shell out $46 for advertising. 
Coca-Cola syrup moved along Mari- 
etta Street in Atlanta in 1887 in a 
one-horse wagon which also trans- 
ported 14 hand-painted oilcloth ban- 
ners. These banners were then 
fastened with safety pins to down- 
town awnings—the first Coca-Cola 
banners, Metal signs were developed 
later, 











Since those days the company’s 
advertising program hag undergone 
a marked evolution. “The Pause that 
Refreshes” is advertised over the 
globe, and the company is spending 
on advertising each year a sum 
greater than was spent during the 
first quarter century of its existence. 

Coca-Cola has waged a number of 
legal battles to preserve its identity 
and character, and finally, the Su- 
preme Court, in a notable opinion 
upholding the trademark Coca-Cola, 
affirmed that it signifies “a single 
thing coming from a single source 
and well known to the community.” 

Little did Dr, Pemberton dream 
that the drink he formulated would 
attain the phenomenal success it 
has. The Coca-Cola shares that were 
distributed in 1919 at $40 and that 
sold in 1921 at less than $20, were 
split two-for-one in 1927, For each 
of those two shares, one share of 
Class A stock was given in 1929. In 
1935 each share of common was 
again split four-for-one. Therefore, 
the owner of a share of common be- 
fore 1927 now has eight shares of 
common, currently quoted around 
$140 each (but which prior to the 
general market decline were being 
quoted around $175), and two shares 
of Class A, each of which now sells 
well above the call price of $52.50, 

Meanwhile, the company’s net 
profit after taxes rose from $2,139,- 
000 in 1920 to $13,515,000 in 1930 
and $28,884,000 in 1940. During the 
war years the severe restrictions on 
the use of sugar, as well as soaring 
taxes, curtailed profits. Neverthe- 
less, even in 1944 the company’s 
earnings applicable to common 
stock, after taxes, Class A divi- 
dends, reserves and all charges, 
totalled $23,221,000. Now with re- 
lief in sight, stockholders confident- 
ly expect profits soon to resume 
their upward trend, 

At a special meeting in August, 
1944, stockholders voted to increase 
the authorized common stock from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 shares, In ad- 
dition, through a plan of reorganiza- 
tion, the entire capital stock of La 
Salle Securities, Inc., controlling 24 
companies bottling and distributing 
Coca-Cola in the Middlewest, was 
acquired. 

Throughout its amazing history, 
Coca-Cola hag been typical of the 
most resourceful of Southern enter- 
prises, soundly-based, aggressive, 
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affording widespread employment at 
good wages and disbursing dividends 
over a widespread area of the South. 

Coca-Cola has grown, but there 
are those optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that its greatest growth—na- 
tional and global—lies still ahead. 
R. W. Woodruff, who served as presi- 
dent of the company from 1923 to 
1939, chairman of the board from 
1939 to 1932, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee since then and who 
again became president in 1945 while 
continuing as executive chairman, 
said this in his first report to stock- 
holders : 

“All of our equipment could be 
replaced more easily than our good 
will. A corporation that does not lay 
a firm foundation for the future can- 
not build good will of lasting nature. 
Truth is the basis of all stable good 
will, Intrinsic worth of the prod- 
uct, good service in distribution, and 
a vision for the future in manage- 
ment—these are the safeguards of 
that good will.” 

In the intervening years he has 
not changed those views. 





Directs Public Relations for 
United Gas Pipelines 





W.E. Wilson 


W. I. Wilson has been appointed 
public relations director of the 
United Gas Pipe Line Company, A 
native of Amite, La., Mr. Wilson has 
been identified with the United 
Company since 1932 when he ac- 
cepted the position as special repre- 
sentative for the general office ad- 
ministrative department where he 
played an important part. in the 
company’s public relations work. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


CHESTER os Building — Taylor Motor Co., 
incorporated with T. D. Taylor, President and 


capital stock of $50,000. 


CLEARWATER — Rayon Mill — United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, Clearwater, have 
CPA approval for rayon textile mill, $450,000. 

CLEARWATER — Improvements — Sem- 
inole Mills plans expenditure of $2,500,000 for 


modernization program including modern ma- 


chinery and some supplementary buildings: 


number of looms will not be increased, but 
new wider looms will weave more yarn, which 


will involve many changes and improvements 


in the preparatory departments; when com- 
pleted mill will be equipped to handle all 
types of synthetic staple fibres, as well as mix- 
tures, on most modern machinery available. 
COLUMBIA — Bottling Plant — Babcock 


Honey Co., has CPA approval for bottling 


plant, $9,000. 

COLUMBIA — Expansion — South Carolina 
Power Co., of Charleston, J. F. Crist, Vice- 
Pres., plans $9,000,000 improvement program. 

FLORENCE — Bus Terminal — Queen City 
Coach Co., has CPA approval for bus terminal, 
$93,470. 

GREENVILLE Addition — Piedmont 
Shirt Co., let contract to MeKay-Helgerson 


Construction Co., for addition to present 
building, $50,000. 
GREENVILLE — Lines — Roy Richards, 


Carrollton, has contract for approximately 
200 miles of rural lines, The Lamar Electrie 
Membership Corp., owner. 

ROCK HILL — Plant — Celanese Corp. of 
America, let contracts to Daniels Construe- 
tion Co.. Rock Hill for $39,000,000 synthetics 
yarn plant, 

SENECA — Expansion — Utica and Mohawk 
Cotton Cills, Ine., plans to issue and sell $2,- 
500,000 of new preferred stock to finance most 
of the $3,100,000 estimated cost of completing 
the modernization and expansion of plant at 
Seneca; 40-inch looms being installed, 

SPARTANBURG — Building — Clinchfield 
Fuel Co., incorporated with W. M. Brown. 
— and capital stock of $50,000: coal and 
uel. 


TENNESSEE 


ATHENS — Plant — Athens Bed Co., Ine.., 
incorporated with Joseph T. Frye, Jr.. and 
Associates; plant manufactures modernly de- 
signed wooden beds and related products. 

CHATTANOOGA Sroadeast Station — 
WDOD Broadcasting Co... have FCC permit for 
transmitter building and steel tower for FM 
broadcast on Taft Highway ; $100,000. 

CHATTANOOGA — Improvements — The 
Act-O-Lane Gas Service Co., Ine.. will ex- 
tend distribution service on liquefied petro- 
leum gas beyond the limits of municipal arti- 
ficial gas system. 

CHATTANOOGA — Plant — Zero Products, 
Ine., let contract to L. A. Warlick Co.. for 
food processing and storage building, $70,000. 

CHATTANOOGA — Plant — Zero Products, 
Inc., plans food processing and storage plant, 
to adjoin present plant, $70.000. 

CHATTANOOGA — Plant — Zero Products, 
Ine., W. J. Cotter, Jr., Pres., have CPA ap- 
proval for food processing plant and storage 
building, $70,000. 

CHATTANOOGA Transmission Line — 
The Volunteer Electrie Co-operative of De- 
catur, has applied for War Department permit 
to construct transmission line across Hiwassee 
River. 

CLARKSVILLE — Warehouse — F. P. Gra- 
cey & Brother, Ine., plans $250,000 warehouse. 

CROSSVILLE — Plant — Don Smith and 
Associates, Loudon, plan chair factory on lot 
adjoining the Tennessee Central Railroad; 
$50,000. 

ELIZABETHTON — Office, Ete. — Eliza- 
hethton Service Co., let contract to Armstrong 
Construction Co., Kingsport for office and 
shop building, $84,900. 

MARTIN — Addition — Pet Milk Co., has 
CPA approval for addition to milk receiving 
station, doubling capacity. 

MEMPHIS — Plant — Fischer Lime & Ce- 
ment Co., has acquired a 12-acre site for a 
central ready-mixed concrete plant, $55,000. 

MEMPHIS — Plant General Electric Co., 
Lamp Department, M. L. Sloan, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Nela Park, Cleveland, has aequired In- 
ternational Gellueotton Produets Co. plant, 
on South Riverside Drive; will be used for 
manufacture of automotive and Christmas tree 
lights: plant has approximately 145,000 sq. ft. 
of floor snace ‘on two floors: plant to be known 
as the Memphis Lamp Works of the Lamp 
Department. 


NASHVILLE — Service Station — Gulf Re- 
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EXPANSIONS 


fining Co., will construct an $80,000 service 
station on Harding Road. 

PARIS — Improvements — City has RBA 
funds of $685,000 for improvements. 

PORTLAND — Milk System — Kraft Foods 
Co., plans a milk cooling system for handling 
up to 75,000 Ibs. of milk daily, including an in- 
take conveyor, intake room, tank room, boiler 
and compressor room for refrigeration, and 
combination office and laboratory. 

SHELBYVILLE Lines Duck River 
Electric Membership Corp., has REA funds of 
$310,000 for system improvements and for 589 
miles of lines. 

UNION CITY — Plant — J. D. Mason, Jack- 
son has acquired 7-Up Bottling Co., from Dr. 
Pepper Bottling Co, of Dyersburg. 


TEXAS 


BAN DERA Vault George R. Rhine, 
1208S Alamo National Building, San Antonio, 
Mechanica] and Consulting Engr., has plans 
in progress for new storage vault. 

BAYTOWN Addition — General Tire & 
Rubber Co., let contract to Tellepsen Con- 
struction Co., 3900 Clay Ave., Houston at 
$242,682, for additions and alterations to car- 
bon black plant; includes roads, utilities and 
parking areas, 

BEAUMONT Improvements— Gulf States 
Utilities Co., Roy Nelson, Pres., will expend 
$20,000,000 over a two-year period, for produc- 
tion, special large transmission facilities and 
other improvements. 

BORGER — Garage Building — Preston Le- 
roy Gifford, has CPA approval for garage 
building recently destroved by fire, $13,000. 

BRAZORIA COUNTY Piling — Lee Aik- 
in, P, O, Box 2350, Corpus Christi, has con- 
tract for driving 1,300 piles in Brazoria Coun- 
ty for Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. ; $24,000. 

BROWNSVILLE — Scale Pits Lee Aikin, 
P. O, Box 2350, Corpus Christi, has contract 
for seale pits $10,000; Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co., owners. 

CORPUS CHRISTI — Laundry Building— 
. C. Skinner, 401 Golf St., has plans in 
progress for building to be used for a laun- 
dry, 1230 S, Staples Street, $25,000. 

CORPUS CHRISTI — Buildings — Corn 
Products Corp., has CPA approval for four 
buildings at cost of $1,327.650, for which H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Houston, has general contract. 

DALLAS — Addition — Continental Trail- 
ways, H. G. Bradford, Division Supt., plans 
addition to new home-office, 300 Block Lamar, 
$244,000; building to house central offices and 
main shops. 

DALLAS — Addition — W. M. Smith Elec- 
trie Co., 3054 Commerce St., let contract to H. 
L. McBride, 4985 Victor Street, for masonry 
addition to present building, 3200 Grand Ave., 
$16,000. 

DALLAS Alterations, Ete. — Union Ter- 
minal Co., has plans in progress by Wyatt C. 
Hedrick, P, O. Box 1265. Fort Worth, Archt., 
for alterations and additions to union ter- 
minal building. 

DALLAS Building suilding Mainten- 
ance Service, Inc., Ed Lambert, Pres., plans 
two warehouse buildings and office building, 
2241 Butler St. 

DALLAS Office & Bus Garage—Nathan 
Wohlfeld, P. O, Box 7084 Dallas, has contract 
at $244,000 for masonry office and bus garage 


building. Continental Bus Co., Ft. Worth, 
owners. 
DALLAS — Remodeling F. O. Goswick, 


618 Colorado Blvd., has contract for remodel- 
ing office building, 1119 Jackson St., $12,000; 
Santa Fe Railroad Co., owners. 

DALLAS — Service Station — Sinclair Re- 
fining Co., will construct service station, 5235 
W. Lovers Lane; $15,000. 

DALLAS Warehouse, Ete.—J, B, Hub- 
bard & Son, 9230 Denton Drive, has started 
work on masonry addition to rear of present 
building. 

DALLAS — Office, Ete. — Wicker Fish & 
Poultry Co., 3004 Gaston Ave., let contract to 
Dolph Construction Co., 516 Thomas Building, 
for one-story building, 3004 Gaston Ave., $12,- 
000. 

DALLAS Service Building—Hobbs Trail- 
er Equipment Co., received bids for service 
building, Plantation Road & Wyche Boule- 
vard, $110,000. 

FALFURRIAS — Building — W. B. Gard- 
ner of Gardner Chevrolet Co., has plans in 
progress by Welton Cook, Nixon Building, 
Corpus Christi, Archt., for shop addition to 
building, $20,000. 

FORT WORTH — Factory — Echols Broth- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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(Continued from page 12) 


Chart 26 of the Oil and Gas Investi- 
gations series. 

Copies may be purchased from the 
Director of the Geological Survey, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 90 cents for 
the set of 3 sheets. 


Workers Demand Protection 


of Rights 


Congressional advocates of dras- 
tic revision for the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act are encouraged by 
public opinion polls revealing that 
the rank and file of organized labor, 
as well as management and the gen- 
eral public, demand protection of 
minority rights in labor unions. 

A series of public opinion polls 
on labor questions during 1946 has 
been coordinated by Representative 
Robert F. Rich, of Pennsylvania. 
The polls were taken by different 
organizations in different areas at 
various times throughout the year. 
In essence they disclose: 

Labor union members oppose com- 
pulsory closed shop by 54 per cent, 
with only 39 per cent favoring. 

They oppose the diversion of union 
funds to political campaign con- 
tributions by 58 per cent, with only 
24 per cent favoring. 

The rank and file voted 70 per 
cent for a “cooling off” period be- 
fore any strike call. 

On the issue of public financial 
reports, 71 per cent of the union 
members polled voted to make 
unions financially accountable. 

Feather-bedding rules were op- 
posed by 49 per cent, while only 26 
per cent wanted no legal restraints 
on this score. 

One Gallup Poll summarized its 
findings, as reported by Congress- 
man Rich, in these words: “The 
practices and policies of labor un- 
ions by no means meet the approval 
of the majority of American work- 
ers, or even of labor union members 
themselves.” 

From all sections of the country, 
Members of the House and Senate 
are being flooded with letters urging 
curbs on reckless and irresponsible 
labor leadership. Many of these let- 
ters ask that the writer’s name be 
withheld, lest he suffer reprisals at 
the hands of labor gorillas. 

A typical worker’s letter, pub- 
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Potomac Soundings 


lished in the Congressional Record 
for January 8, 1947, strongly urged 
“a secret ballot by all union mem- 
bers before a strike can be called, 
also abolition of the picket line, in- 
cluding protection for those who de- 
sire to work.” 

Most workers realize that the in- 
come lost in a strike in most cases 
cannot be regained in two years of 
steady work, even at the higher 
hourly rates which frequently result 
from the strike, 

“T am tired of the way labor un- 
ions have abused the special privi- 
leges they have enjoyed,” this work- 
man’s communication concluded. 


Texas Oil Men Reject Treaty 


A vast majority of the independ- 
ent oil producers in Texas are op- 
posed to ratification of the Anglo- 
American Oil Treaty, H. J, Porter, 
of Houston, President of the Texas 
Independent. Producers and Royalty 
Owners Association, told the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council meeting 
in Washington, 

Citing the hazards of depending 
upon foreign oil in the event of war, 
Porter added: “If the objective is 
to make this country self-sufficient 
in oil in the event of war, then the 
proper and sensible thing to do 
would be to exclude all imports and 
build up a synthetic petroleum in- 
dustry to supplement our natural 
petroleum resources. This synthetic 
industry could be built up gradu- 
ally at negligible cost to consumers. 
The common sense thing to do is to 
import a reasonable amount of oil 
and stop this silly talk of shutting 
in domestic production and _ crip- 
pling that industry by excessive im- 
ports of foreign oil or products.” 

Porter charged that Secretary 
Krug’s announcement that he would 
recommend enactment of a law to 
regulate the burning of flared gas, 
would if carried out, “be just a left- 
handed way of taking over control 
and regulation of the oil producing 
industry.” 

He charged that the ultimate aim 
of the Department of the Interior 
and State Departments is complete 
national and international control 
of the oil industry. 

“If the 1946 elections showed any- 
thing, they showed that the people 
of this country want no part of 
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bureaucratic regimentation and reg- 
ulation of business, with the result- 
ing shortages and high prices.” 

He urged that Congress refuse the 
appropriation of $500,000 for the 
new Oil and Gas Division in the 
Interior Department. 


States Press Labor Curbs 

Unwilling to wait for Congress to 
agree on legislation limiting the 
powers of labor bosses, twelve states 
already have passed, or have under 
consideration, measures to curb the 
closed shop in intrastates opera- 
tions. 

Constitutional amendments out 
lawing the closed shop have been 
approved by the voters of Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Arizona, Florida and 
Arkansas. Virginia passed a bill in 
the lower House last month forbid 
ding the closed shop, requiring the 
registration of all labor organiza- 
tions, and fixing routines for the an- 
nual publication of union financial 
statements. Legislation along simi- 
lar lines also is before the law mak- 
ers in Georgia, Pennsylvania, Colo- 
rado, Texas, Wisconsin and New 
Mexico. 

Legislative sessions are scheduled 
before April in 44 of the 48 states. 
All have some proposals to curb un- 
ion excesses. A recent public opin- 
ion poll disclosed that 70 per cent 
of the population regard labor curbs 
as the first need in new legislation. 
The scope and character of the bills 
passed by the state assemblies dur- 
ing January-March doubtless will 
influence the final form of the na- 
tional revision now under way in 
Congress. 

Final figures on 1946 strikes, from 
the Labor Department, show that 
such interruptions become steadily 
more costly to the workers. Last 
year the average time lost in strikes, 
was 24.3 man-days for each worker 
involved, In 1944 this average lost 
time in strikes was but. 4.1 days. 

Total man-days lost in U.S. strikes 
during 1946 were 113,000,000, a new 
all-time high. The prewar average 
for the years 1935-39 was 16,949,000 
man-days of lost time in strikes. 

Long before these final figures 
were published, however, the public 
mind had jelled firmly on a roaring 
demand that organized labor must 
be brought to a sense of public re 
sponsibility and accountability. 

Lawless labor leadership is 
doomed. 
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New Regulations 
Govern Naval Stores 

Revised regulations governing en- 
forcement of the Naval Stores Act, 
to permit in-plant inspections by au- 
thorized employees commissioned 
by Washington, became effective 
January 26. 

Under the new plan, experienced 
employees working at “eligible 
processing plants” will be licensed 
and authorized to act as official Gov- 
ernment naval stores inspectors, 

A processor desiring this inspec- 
tion service should first make formal 
application to the Department of 
Agriculture to have his plant desig- 
nated as an “eligible processing 
plant.” 

In order to qualify, the plant must 
have facilities which permit easy 
sampling of all gums, and be one 
where not less than 50 per cent of 
the gum processed is regularly ob- 
tained from other producers and 
small gum farmers. 

Wood naval store plants operat- 
ing principally on purchased stump 
wood also may become eligible for 
the licensed inspection service. 

The processor then may select for 
licensing one or more employees who 
meet the qualifications stated in the 
regulations. Such an employee will 
apply for a license and, if his appli- 
cation is approved, he will be li- 
censed free of charge to inspect 
naval stores at the plant as an of- 
ficial inspector. 

In order to defray necessary ex- 
penses for the service, processors 
will pay the Department an annual 
fee for each permit authorizing the 
use of licensed inspectors, together 
with a small fee for each container 
inspected and certified. 

For further information, write to 
V. E. Grotlisch, Naval Stores In- 
spection and Standards, Production 
and Marketing Administration, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, 1D. €, 

Florida’s New Air Laboratory 

The Army Air Forces’ Climatic 
Hangar, designed to simulate ex- 
treme weather conditions, is nearing 
completion at Eglin Field, Fla., 
home of the AAF’s Proving Ground 
Command. 

The hangar was developed by the 
AAF to meet the need for a central 
testing site where new aircraft and 
equipment might be subjected to 
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production, and 
fourth every year in lead output. 


FORTY-SEVEN 


severe ¢limatic conditions, To meet 
AAF specifications, aircraft and 
equipment must operate satisfac- 
torily in temperatures ranging from 
minus 65 degrees Fahrenheit to plus 
160 degrees Fahrenheit. The hangar 
will enable climatic testing to be 
carried on continually, thus elimi- 
nating the loss of time in waiting for 
proper weather conditions for field 
testing. 

The hangar is 250 feet wide by 
200 feet long, with ceiling heights 
varying from 35 feet at the sides to 
70 feet at the center. The volume 
is approximately 2,900,000 cubie 
feet. In addition, there will be a 
Inain test room 133 feet by 30 feet, 
which is 25 feet high, 

Special construction features 
have been incorporated to insure op- 
eration under extreme temperatures 
and weather conditions, such 
floor and ceiling insulation and a 
duct system to take engine exhaust 
gases out of the hangar. 

In the hangar and test room con- 
trollable temperatures from minus 
70 degrees Fahrenheit and plus 165 
degrees can be produced and main- 
tained at any time, Provisions also 
have been made for simulated wind 
storms of velocities up to 100 miles 
an hour in combination with sleet, 
snow, rain and sand. In addition, ar- 
tificial sunlight equivalent to noon- 
day desert sun can be simulated. 

Other features of the hangar in- 
clude a jungle test room, a tropic- 
marine test room and a desert test 
room; a strato-chamber which can 
produce pressures and temperatures 
corresponding to those encountered 
at an altitude of 80,000 feet, and a 
jet engine air unit, which can supply 
up to 103,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute for jet intake, 
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Missouri-Oklahoma 
Lead-Zine Centennial 


Commemorating the first hundred 
vears of lead and zine production in 
the bonanza Tri-State production 
area of Missouri-Oklahoma-Kansas, 
the U, S. Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Interior, says the area has 


produced 25,000,000 tons of lead 
and zine concentrates valued = at 


more than $#1-billion. Over this cen- 
tury the Tri-State District has 
topped all other areas in U. 8. zine 
‘ranked third or 


Discovery of lead near Joplin, 


Mo., in 1848 first aroused interest in 
the region, but large-scale produc- 
tion did not get underway until 
1871 when zine mining began near 
Granby, Mo, The annual output 
from 1907-1945 varied from 23 to 66 
per cent of the national zine total, 
and from 5 to 18 per cent of the na- 
tional lead total. About 7,000 men 
are normally employed in the mines 
and mills. 

Covering nearly a century of zine- 
lead mining, 1850-1945, the report 
reveals that 20,755,020 tons of zine 
concentrates and 3,834,057 tons of 
lead concentrates valued altogether 
at $1,110,058,581 were produced in 
the Tri-State District during these 
vears. In terms of recoverable 
metals, 10,609,408 tons of zine and 
2,529,121 tons of lead worth $1,691,- 
282,419 were mined, The biggest 
annual output was in 1926 when 
23 S00 tons of recoverable zine and 
102,117 lead 
were produced—54.7 per cent and 
14.9 per cent of the national total. 

In 1945, 139.274 tons of recover- 
able zine and 23,556 tons of recover- 
able Jead were mined—22.7 and 6.1 
per cent of the national total. 

In the early days—from 1870 to 
1879 — lead brought 
$49.45 per ton and zine concentrates 
$11.00 per ton. By 1945, the price 
for lead concentrates had risen to 
$124.65 per ton and for zine concen- 
trates to $109.60 per ton—an all- 
time high, 

Lead and zine are listed among 
the critical metals in the United 
States, and production in the Tri- 
State District is expected to decline, 
the report states. Reserves of high- 


tons of recoverable 


concentrates 


grade ore are no longer large. How- 
ever, Bureau investigations have re- 
vealed millions of tons of low-grade 
ore, Which could mined under 
conditions of high prices, large-scale 
mechanized mining, eflicient labor, 
and the metallurgical treat- 
ment methods. 

Prepared by A, J. Martin, Bureau 
supervising statistician, Metal Ico- 
nomics Division, Joplin, Mo., the 67- 
page report includes detailed pro- 
duction records by district, tech- 
nical data, numerous charts and 
photographs, and a bibliography. 

A copy of the publication, Infor- 
mation Circular 7385, may be ob- 
tained free from the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D.C, 

(Continued page 
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Federal Power Commission 
To Relax Natural Gas Controls 


Substantial relaxation of controls 
over improvements and extension of 
facilities by natural gas companies 
is being planned by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Copies of a staff report contain- 
ing recommendations for simplifica- 
tion of certificate procedures rela- 
tive to improvements and expansion 
of facilities have been mailed to 
interested parties, including all 
natural gas companies, consumer 
industries, and state agencies. Each 
was requested to submit to the Com- 
mission, by February 15, reactions 
to the proposals contained in the 
report. 

The proposal is that the authority 
conferred upon the Commission be 
exercised by adoption of a general 
rule rather than according to speci- 
fic determinations of a "service 
area” for each natural gas company. 

A letter from FPC Chairman Nel- 
son Lee Smith which accompanied 
the report said: “Suggestions are 
particularly desired with respect to 
perfecting the necessary definitions 
and other details involved in this 
proposal. After consideration of the 
suggestions now requested, the Com- 
mission expects to adopt an appro- 
priate order.” 

The report outlines the proposal 
and describes it as being based 
largely upon analysis of the re- 
sponses received from natural gas 
companies to a Commission letter of 
inquiry under date of May 8, 1946, 
testimony of witnesses regarding 
“service area” determinations at the 
Washington hearing in the Natural 
Gas Investigation, and additional 
suggestions made by interested par- 
ties in summary statements filed in 
October 1946. 


Record High Farm Income 

Farmers’ cash receipts from mar- 
ketings hit a new all-time high of 
$24,100,000,000 for the calendar year 
1946, the Department of Agriculture 
estimates. This is an increase of 16 
per cent over the previous high in 
1945. 

Every category of production 
shared the better form income, live- 
stock sales advancing 14 per cent, 
while all field crops showed a com- 
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bined increase of 18 per cent. Dairy 
farm income was up 17 per cent. 

The peak of farm prices was 
reached in the last quarter of 1946, 
and the general long-term down 
movement is now in its third month. 

Total farm marketings for 1947 
probably will not reach $20,000,000- 
000 gross. 

The average gross farm income 
for the years 1935-1939 was approxi- 
mately $11,000,000,000. 

The Labor Department reports 
the peak of postwar food prices 
reached in late November 1946, since 
which time a general easing tend- 
ency has been noted, with precipi- 
tous breaks already reported in cot- 
ton, butter, citrus products, milk 
and peanuts. 

The combined food price index, at 
wholesale, registered 200 in the No- 
vember government report, exactly 
double the norma! for 1935-39, at 
100. The peak reached by this whole- 
sale food index in 1920 following 
World War T was only 174, on the 
same scale, 

U. S. consumption of milk and 
cream products during 1946 was es- 
timated at 427 pounds per capita, 
compared with a prewar average of 
350 pounds. 

Under President Truman’s proc- 
lamation declaring the end of hos- 
tilities in World War II, effective 
December 31, 1946, government 
price support operations in cotton, 
corn, wheat, rice, tobacco and pea- 
nuts expired December 31, 1948. 
unless extended by another act of 
Congress. Restrictions on govern- 
ment sales of cotton also will be 
restored at the end of 48, 

In addition to these basic com- 
modities, certain farm products are 
now supported under the wartime 
Steagall Amendment. These emer- 
gency supports also continue until 
December 31, 1948. Items which 
now fall within the provisions of the 
Steagall Amendment are hogs, eggs, 
chickens, turkevs, milk and butter- 
fat, dry peas, beans, soybeans for oil, 
flaxseed for oil, peanuts for oil, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, and Ameri- 

‘an long-staple cotton. 


In all items, the government price 


support goal is fixed at 90 per cent 
of parity, save cotton, which is sup- 
ported at 9235 per cent of parity. 

A third group of commodities gets 
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price-support from the Department 
on an optional basis. These may or 
may not be continued, depending on 
market conditions. But in any 
event, they may not be extended un 
der present law beyond December 
31, 1948, 

Under this provision of the Stea 
gall Amendment the Department 
now is supporting sugar beets, cane 
sugar, wool, naval stores, barley 
rye, certain vegetables and fruits 
hay and pasture seed, and certain 
cover crops. But in all this latter 
category, price support is permissive 
rather than mandatory. 

The net immediate effect of the 
Truman proclamation, therefore, i: 
merely to set December 31, 1948, a» 
the terminal date for price-suppor: 
operations by Commodity Credi: 
Corporation. 


North Carolina Iron Deposit; 
Described in Mines Reports 


A new report available from the 
U, S. Bureau of Mines, Departmen: 
of the Interior, presents the results 
of exploratory work conducted in 
1944 and 1945 in the Cherokee Coun- 
ty iron area of North Carolina. 

Representing part of the Bureau's 
wartime mineral development pro- 
gram, the investigations were con- 
ducted as top-secret work under the 
authority of the Strategic Minerals 
Act of 1939. 


A New Report on 
Texas Fluorspar 


The Geological Survey announces 
publication of a preliminary report 
on the Spar Valley fluorspar de- 
rosits, Eagle Mountains, Hudspeth 
County, Texas. Fluorspar is essen- 
tial in the manufacture of many war 
and peacetime necessities such as 
steel, aluminum, 100-octane gaso- 
line, refrigerants and certain insec- 
ticides. 

In the Spar Valley deposits, fluor- 
spar occurs as fissure veins and as 
replacement deposits in limestone 
and _ rhyolite. The replacement 
bodies are granular masses contain- 
ing high-grade and low-grade zones. 
Quartz and calcite are the chief 
minerals associated with the fluor: 
ite. Large-scale geologic and topo- 
graphic maps and geologic cross sec- 
tions of the deposits accompany the 
report. 
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(Continued from page 39) 
tation is not excessive, and com- 
pares favorably with many forms of 

surface transport commonly used. 

It varies, of course, with the type of 

airplane flown which, in turn, is de- 
termined by the business use to 
which the equipment is put. 

All types and sizes of aircraft, 
from the lowly cub to the 4-engine 
super transport, are in the range of 
possible selection. In practice, how- 
ever, companies owning airplanes 
have restricted their choice for the 
most part to single engine aircraft 
for salesmen’s use, and small twin- 
engine aircraft for executive and 
company group use, 

In throwing further light on the 
problem of operating cost, consider, 
as an example, one of the more pop- 
ular twin-engine types which car- 
ries seven passengers and offers 
aeither the most nor least expensive 
kind of company-owned air trans- 
portation, If this airplane is flown 
00 hours per year, it can be oper- 
ated at a cost of less than 3 cents per 
seat mile, and could give seven peo- 
ple each 180,000 miles of transporta- 
tion annually. This is based on the 
following: 

Fuel cost. Gasoline consump- 
tion is based on an average cruise 
power of 65 per cent and in- 
cludes all engine operation, both on 
the ground and in the air. 27 cents 
per gallon is considered the average 
cost of gasoline. 

Oil consumption is figured at 1.6 
gallons per hour, and includes an al- 
Jowance of 20 per cent for normal oil 
changes. $1.00 per gallon is consid- 
ered the average cost of oil. 

Personnel cost. The use of a 
company-owned airplane of this 
type usually involves the employ- 
ment of a company pilot. Personnel 
cost, then, for the purpose of this 
computation includes the pilot’s sal- 
ary of $550 monthly, with an allow- 
ance of $6.00 a day for his expenses 
away from home. 

Depreciation costs. Depreciation 
of the engine is based on 5400 hours 
flying time, while depreciation of 
the airplane itself is spread over a 
10-year period with a 20 per cent 
residual value. 

Maintenance. This item includes 
an annual hangar rental of $1,000, 
which covers minor mechanical 
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Company Wings 


checks at the home base. An addi- 
tional $500 is thrown in for hangar 
rent away from home, 

Insurance. Equipment insurance 
includes all risk—fire, theft, crash, 
ete, Public liability is based on 
$100,000 to $250,000. Passenger 1i- 
ability is for $25,000 per person. 
Property damage is based on $50, 
000. 

Taking all of these things into ae- 
count, each seat on this particular 
type airplane will cost 80.029 per 
mile, based on 900 hours of flying 
time a year. If less flying is done, 
the cost is greater; while if more 
traveling is done the cost is less. 
or example, if the plane flies only 
600 hours in a year the cost per seat 
mile is $0.036, while if the total fly- 
ing time amounts to 1200 hours in 
a year, the cost per seat mile is 
$0.025. 

Present owners of company-owned 
aircraft are enthusiastic. Innumer- 
able instances have been cited to 
point out their profitable use. One 
company needed a part which could 
not be obtained locally to complete 
the manufacture of one of its prod- 
ucts. Time was important and an 
airplane trip solved the problem. 
Another organization used a com- 
pany-owned airplane to transport 
five executives to establish 40 dis- 
tributorships in all parts of the 
country from coast to coast in 40 
days. 

One oil company which has used 
airplanes since 1932, and which now 
maintains three twin-engine execu- 
tive type aircraft and three single- 
engine planes, summarizes their ex- 
perience in this way—“The execu- 
tives realize that weather and other 
factors curtail the availability of 
airplanes as a positive means of 
transportation. They, therefore, 
make all of their appointments out 
of the city by the time standard of 
surface transportation. Conse- 
quently, the use of aircraft in as 
many instances as possible saves 
them considerable trouble and 
fatigue in addition to allowing them 
more time when and where neces- 
sary. 

The time-saving characteristics of 
air transportation should be sur- 
veyed from the experience of a year’s 
operation, for it is entirely possible 
that an individual trip may be de- 
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layed a number of days on account 
of weather or other difficulties; yet 
it is likewise possible to cover an 
area in five days, with plenty of time 
to transact business, in a like num- 
ber of states by air that would re- 
quire three weeks of hard traveling 
by surface transportation to cover 
the distance alone.” 

A word about safety. Recent air- 
line crashes have raised considerable 
doubt in the mind of the traveling 
public about the safety of air travel. 
Yet according to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, passenger fa- 
talities on commercially operated 
airlines per 100 million passenger 
miles flown, were reduced from 2.51 
in 1945, to 1.47 in 1946. By making 
the fullest use of wartime develop- 
ments in communications and radar 
equipment, there is no reason why 
air travel should not be as safe as 
any form of surface transportation. 
By exercising proper care in the se- 
lection of pilot and maintenance 
personnel, there is no reason why 
company-owned airplanes cannot 
be flown with just as high a safety 
record as that of the airline carrier. 


Bank Directors Appointed 
Four new directors have been 
elected to the board of First and 
Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va., it was recently an- 
nounced by H, Hiter Harris, presi- 
dent. The new directors are: Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., rector of 
the University of Virginia, former 
United States Secretary of State 
and international diplomat; Dr. 
George Matthews Modlin, president 
of the University of Richmond; Ed- 
win Hyde, vice president of Miller 
and Rhoads, Inc., department store, 
and Samuel Peachey Ryland, vice 
president and trust officer of the 
bank. The entire board of 25 is thus 
filled. 

The following directors were re- 
elected: John H. Bocock, M. C. 
sranch, George D. Brooks, Charles 
R. Burnett, Norman Call, W. R. 
Creadick, J. William Dunnington, 
Desoto Fitzgerald, T. Croxton Gor- 
don, H. Hiter Harris, Eppa Hunton, 
1V, John M,. Miller, Jr., P. L. Reed, 
William T, Reed, Jr., T. Brady 
Saunders, J. Guthrie Smith, Charles 
G. Tavlor, Jr., Bradford H. Walker, 
Alexander W. Weddell, John C. 
White, I. Randolph Williams. 
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be immediately retained. 

Agriculture maintained the cred- 
itable pace set by manufacturing. 
Here again it was not alone higher 
prices that accounted for large in- 
crease in output value, The farmers 
of the South turned out more vol- 
ume than they had ever turned out 
before. This accomplishment be- 
comes the more remarkable when it 
is considered that it was attained 
with a drastically cut labor supply, 
and equally drastic restriction on ob- 
tainance of materials, supplies and 
new equipment. 

Cash farm income from all sources 
increased from $2,447,945,000 in 
1940 to $6,567,244,000 in 1945, and 
the average income per farm rose 
from $518 to $1,588. 

Cotton and its sturdy rival, to- 
bacco, overtopped other southern 
crops, but maintained their leading 
positions through improved methods 
of production rather than increased 
acreage. Cotton acreage was greatly 
curtailed from the averages of by- 
gone years. Practically all states in 
the South reduced cotton acreage 
and either expanded other estab- 
lished crops or took on new ones. 
Relative newcomers such as soy- 
beans, sorghums for grain and tung 
nuts made impressive gains. 

Livestock raising continued the 
substantial growth recorded in re- 
cent years. Cash income from live- 
stock and livestock products in 1945 
totaled $2,808,964,000, compared 
with $1,027,397,000 in 1940. This 
rural industry showed important 
gains in all departments, with dairy- 
ing and poultry raising especially 
outstanding. 

Mineral production continued 
high in 1945. While it dropped some- 
what from the 1944 peak of $3,371,- 
099,000 to $3,302,520,000, it topped 
all other years, Clays of all kinds, 
coal, sands for glass and other pur- 
poses, gravel and stone, iron ore, 
lead and zinc, lime and limestone, 
manganese ore, feldspar, barite, as- 
phalt, petroleum and natural gas, 
salt and sulphur, all were turned 
out in over-normal quantities. In ad- 
dition to these, numerous others, 
produced in lesser quantities, but of 
substantial importance, contributed 
to the nation’s flow of wealth. 

Products of southern forests, lum- 
ber, pulp and paper, cellulose, naval 
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Blue Book Shows South’s Progress 


stores and other basic timber mate- 
rials were stretched to the limit in 
effort to meet almost insatiable de- 
mand. 

The startling changes that oc- 
curred in industrial activity are re- 
flected in other phases of the South’s 
economy and general well-being. Av- 
erage families of four members each 
enjoyed $3,427 in 1945 as annual in- 
come against $1,648 in 1940. De- 
posits in southern banks were over 
$30 billion in 1945 against $12 bil- 
lion in 1940. Other unrecorded bil- 
lions lie salted away in war bonds. 
The backlog of southern financial re- 
sources can now serve not only as a 
lever for living standards but also 
as a bulwark for further develop- 
ment. 

By no means of least importance, 
the South did not overlook its store 
of human wealth while consolidat- 
ing its material gains. Population 
increased to 47,173,462 in 1945 from 
45,184,060 in 1940. Moreover, many 
Southerners who gave up southern 
abode to lend aid to the war effort 
in other sections are now gravitat- 
ing homeward and gradually swell- 
ing the gain in human resources. 

As to the future: Sentiment re- 
flected from all parts of the South 
indicates that Southerners are view- 
ing oncoming years realistically— 
with full awareness of probable 
problems, but with optimistic spirit 
and keen enterprise, Far more than 
has been set down in foregoing para- 
graphs could be written of projects 
already planned and blueprinted to 
perpetuate the record of the past 
five years. 





Safety Programs Push Coal 
Mine Fatalities to 
All-Time Low 


A new all-time low record for 
fatalities was set by the coal min- 
ing industry during 1946, which was 
the fourth consecutive year that 
fatalities were reduced, Secretary 
of the Interior J, A. Krug revealed 
today in releasing preliminary sta- 
tistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Mines on fatal accidents at bitumi- 
nous coal and anthracite mines of 
the Nation. 

Based on fairly complete records, 
the Bureau estimated that a total of 
974 men were killed in coal mining 
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operations last. year, a reduction of 
105 men from the previous year’s 
total of 1,079, Secretary Krug said. 
On the basis of 592,685,000 tons of 
coal mined last year, the loss of life 
was 1.64 per million tons of coal. 
which is the lowest of any year re 
corded in the statistical series dat 
ing from 1874, according to the Bu- 
reau’s Accident Analysis Division 

A breakdown of recent fatality 
statistics of the coal mining indus- 
try showed the greatest strides in 
the bituminous mines compared with 
anthracite operations. In 1946, fa- 
talities in bituminous coal mines 
were reduced to an estimated 806 
or 136 fewer than in 1945 and the 
lowest number in any year since the 
Bureau was organized in 1910 and 
started compiling complete statis 
tics. The previous low-fatality rec 
ord was established in 1933 when 
833 men were killed. Based on the 
production of 532,000,000 tons oi 
coal last year, the fatality rate per 
million tons of coal was 1.50 which 
was the lowest fatality rate recorded 
in the statistical history of the in 
dustry dating from 1874. In 1945. 
bituminous coal mines produced 
577,617,327 tons of coal with a rate 
of 1.62 deaths for each million tons. 





Anemostat-Air Diffuser 
(Continued from page 43) 


Company, Bendix Aviation Corpora 
tion, Coca-Cola Bottling Company, 
and Phelps Dodge Corporation — to 
name a few—Anemostats are re 
ported to have boosted the produc. 
tivity of workers and to have aided 
manufacturing processes. 

Manufacturers know only too 
well that air-conditioning is being 
put to innumerable uses in industry. 
But they should also know that— 
whether installed in a small office, 
or throughout the immense Atom 
Bomb Plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn.—- 
modern draft-free air-distribution is 
now affording efficient and economi- 
cal operation ,.. of both the air-con- 
ditioning system and the plant in 
which it is installed. 





American Tobacco Dividend 

The American Tobacco Company 
has voted the regular first quarter 
dividend of 75 cents a share and in 
addition an extra dividend of 5!) 
cents a share will be paid from 1945 
earnings. 
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Shell to Begin Large Scale 
Production of Synthetic 
Glycerin in 1948 


Commercial production of syn- 
thetic glycerin, a dream of the chem- 
ical industry for more than a cen- 
tury, will be a reality when Shell 
Chemical Corporation’s $7,000,000 
glycerin plant is completed early in 
1948, according to B. M. Downey, 
plant manager at Houston, where 
the new plant will be located, adja- 
cent to Shell Oil Company’s refinery 
at Deer Park. 


During the war the unprecedented 
demand for glycerin for explosives 
overran the supply commercially 
available from natural animal and 
vegetable fats. Requirements were 
met only by the salvage of kitchen 
fats in millions of American homes. 

Synthetic manufacture of glyc- 
erin by a process developed in the 
laboratories of Shell Development 
(‘ompany at Emeryville, California, 
will add to the supply now being 
produced by the soap manufactur- 
ers, Downey said, 


In Shell Chemical’s new plant, 
elycerin will be manufactured syn- 
thetically from a stable supply of 
the chemicals propylene, chlorine 
und caustic soda, According to the 
announcement, the plant’s output 
will tend to steady present wide fluc- 
iuations in price and ease current 
shortages. 

With an assured supply of glye- 
erin, manufacturers will be = en- 
couraged to introduce new peace- 
time products using it as the base 
or as an important raw material, 
company officials said. 

Top peacetime consumers of glyc- 
erin who have awaited this devel- 
opment with great interest are man- 
ufacturers of a long list of civilian 
goods including surface coatings for 
automobiles and refrigerators, to- 
bacco manufacturers and producers 
of nitroglycerin and dynamite. 
Other important uses are in the pro- 
duction of cellophane, films, dentri- 
lices and toilet articles, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, printer’s inks, tex- 
tile dyes, cosmetics and paper. 

Shell’s scientists, having con- 
ducted pilot plant production of 
synthetic glycerin over a long pe- 
riod, state that it meets all require- 
ments as a high quality chemically 
pure product, 
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Atomic Power Plant Seen 
Reality In Next 10 Years 


PERATION of an entire city 

on atomic power within the next 

ten years has been forecast by 
Prof. Milton Burton of Notre Dame 
University, former head of the radi- 
ation chemistry section of the 
atomic bomb project at Oak Rid 
Tenn. 

“We are not far from the atomic 
energy power plant of the future,” 
Professor Burton stated, and “there 
is every expectation that the first 
power pile will be operating within 
two years. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that within the next ten years 
we shall have a Federally subsi- 
dized experiment in which a whole 
city may operate on atomic energy.” 

Such a municipal atomic energy 
plant, he continued, may be used 
in the future as the principal unit 
in the city’s sanitation system, pur- 
ifying its water supply, sterilizing 
its waste and producing new prod- 
ucts at the same time that it gener- 
ates power. 


ge, 


This development will be made 
possible by proper application of the 
vast amounts of radiation energy 
produced as a by-product by an 
atomic energy pile, asserted Profes- 
sor Burton, who served during the 
war as chief of the radiation chemis- 
try section of the University of Chi- 
‘ago metallurgical laboratory as 
well as of the radiation unit at the 
Monsanto Company’s Clinton lab- 
oratories at Oak Ridge. 

In the atomic piles of the future, 
he predicted, provision will be made 
for use of the radiations in new 
chemical processes. New materials, 
low-temperature cracking of petro- 
leum oils, and more effective chem- 
ical utilization of some natural re- 
sources now inefficiently employed 
are among the benefits to be ex- 
pected, he said. 

“Here we refer to materials like 
coal, natural gas and clays,” Profes- 
sor Burton explained. “Studies of 
the effects of radiation on these ma- 
terials in contact with various sub- 
stances, to the action of which they 
are usually inert, may lead to the de- 
velopment of industrially important 
processes.” 

There are also important biolog- 
ical applications of radiation chem- 
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istry, according to Professor Bur- 
ton, who pointed out that the pro- 
duction of mutations, or sudden 
variations in biological characteris- 
tics, by application of X-rays has 
been well known for a long time. 
Existence of new types of radiation 
in large quantities, as a result of the 
atomic energy development, prom- 
ises new developments in this field, 
he said. 

“In the future, also, we may have 
hardening of metals and a host of 
new enterprises made possible by 
the interesting process of disloca- 
tion of atoms in solids,’ Professor 
Burton added, noting that radioac- 
tive substances produced by atomic 
energy piles are already being dis- 
tributed for use in research. 

Intensive study of radiation 
chemistry which has opened the 
way to these varied advances was 
undertaken, Professor Burton re- 
called, because of the need to pro- 
tect workers and equipment during 
the development of the atomic bomb. 
The radiations involved, he pointed 
out, were of a kind, quantity and 
intensity with which, for the most 
part, scientists had had no previous 
experience, 

At first, he said, it was feared 
that the radiations might be so de- 
structive in their effects as to pre- 
clude completely the production of 
atomic energy. The original concern 
of the radiation chemists assigned 
to the bomb project was to deter- 
mine the extent of damage that 
might be caused by the rays, he ex- 
plained, and the secondary objective 
was the determination of methods 
to prevent such damage. As the 
amounts and intensities of the radi- 
ations available became known, 
however, increasing emphasis was 
placed upon finding constructive 
uses for the radiations, he said, 

Although great progress has been 
made in this field, the promised ben- 
efits of radiation chemistry will be 
possible only if civilization sur- 
vives, Professor Burton warned. 

“The nearer we come to the day 
when we can enjoy the fruits of 
atomic energy, the nearer we come 
to world disaster,” he declared. 
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° 
Industrial 
(including Private Utilities) 
January, 1947 Contracts 
Contracts Awarded 
Contracts to be January 
Awarded 
$ 1,700,000 $ 


Awarded 1946 
380, oon 


Alabama 2,399,000 $ 





Arkansas ... 100,000 857,000 

pist. of Col.. ERE ee 1, 
Florida ..... 362,000 620,000 2 38 5.000 
Georgia . 48,464,000 — 19,636,000 3,2: 50,000 
Kentucky ... 50,000 2,040,000  ......... 
Louisiana .. 485,000 966,000 614,000 
Maryland... 2,274,000 1,250,000 959,000 
Mississippi . 433,000 6,219,000 15,977,000 
Missouri .... 452,000 1,148,000 459,000 
N. Carolina. 84,000 4,093,000 2,107,000 
ARS a 243,000 i siena¢ease 
S. Carolina . 1,823,000 250,000 
Tennessee 85,000 885 »,000 
ee. 9,169,000 2 6,890.00) 
Virginia .... 80,000 i 708,000 104,000 
W. Virginia. 225,000 J 078, 000 Sakenee 


TOTAL ...$66,029,000 $124.32 5,000 $37, 7 x0, O00) 


Public Engineering 


(Dams, Drainage, Waterworks, Sewers, Etc.) 
January, 1947 Contracts 
Contracts Awarded 
to be January 
Awarded 1946 


Contracts 
Awarded 


Alabama .....8 284,000 $ 595,000 $ 358,000 
Arkansas ..... 166,000 1,000,000 =: 109,000 
Dist. of Col. .. 126,000 $35,000 396,000 
ot) 152,000 24,766,000 235,000 
Georgia ...... 426,000 1,177,000 250,000 
Kentucky ... sisson a 1,754,000 210,000 
Louisiana 1,631,000 5,451,000 1,137,000 
Maryland ..... 45,000 85,000 135,000 
Mississippi ... 14,989,000 6,058,000 136,000 
~ igen ene 139,000 1,128,000 ea 
} Carolina... 96,000 2'194.000 512,000 
Oklahoma .... ee 250,000 852,000 
S. Carolina .. 259,000 500,000 359,000 
Tennessee .... 52,000 = 1,612,000 re 
ear 4,835,000 = 9,583,000 4,635,000 
WITwiMie ...2-. 14,000 = 2,755,000) ........ 
W. Virginia... 1,500,000 4,048,000) ........ 

TOTAL ....824,714,000 $63,386,000 $9,324,000 

° “ly: 
Private Building 

(Assembly, Commercial, Residential, Office) 


January, 1947 Contracts 
Contracts Awarded 
Contracts to be January 


Awarded Awarded 1946 
Alabama .....$ 2,840,000 $ 1,359,000 & 159,000 
Arkansas .... re PO ge 
Disf. of Col... ey ey ee Ne eal 
Florida ...... 2,891,000 4,494,000 9,513,000 
Georgia ...... 1,493,000 6,765,000 205,000 
RNY 6.66 aspacwes 111,000 525,000 
Louisiana .... 3,471,000 2,522,000 = 1,041,000 
Maryland .... 4,357,000 14,279,000 1,748,000 
Mississippi .. 498,000 389'000 479,000 
Missouri ..... 15,000 462,000 103,000 
N. Carolina .. 1,217,000 774,000 429,000 
Oklahoma Sean Scan weaEe 1,410,000 21,000 
S. Carolina... 113,000 760,000 105,000 
Tennessee ... 150,000 = 2,439,000 369,000 
| a 2,469,000 = 5,884,000 11,354,000 
Virginia ... 837,000 1,237,000 11: 5,000) 
W. Virginia . 31,000 1,510,000 sae 


TOTAL... $20, 582,000 M4, 395,000 $26,166,000 


Public Building 


(City, County, Federal; Housing; Schools) 


January, 1947 Contracts 
Contracts Awarded 


Contracts to be January 












Awarded Awarded 1946 

Alabama . .$ 1,167,000 $ 5,487,000 $ 241,000 
Arkansas .... 266,000 1,812,000 er, 
Dist. of Col... 3,457,000 230,000 116,000 
Florida ..... 630,000 6, 495,000 25,000 
Georgia ...... 748,000 3,595,000 243 3,000 
Kentucky ‘ 42,000 91: 5.000 
Louisiana .... 2,171,000 2.333.000 p - 9: 53, 000 
Maryland .... 245,000 38,409,000 2,361,000 
Mississippi .. 224,000 = 3,219,000 98,000 
tnd esa 40,000 170,000 oie 
N. Carolina .. 457,000 3,157,000 142,000 
Oklahoma ... 1,083,000 110,000 15,000 
S. Carolina .. 10,000 677,000 10,000 
Tennessee 1,000,000 = 2,308,000 134,000 
Texas ... 2,584,000 16,838,000 9,109,000 
Virginia ..... 1,247,000 1,688,000 374,000 
W. Virginia.. 700,000 454,000 ae, 

TOTAL . $16, 071, 000 $87, 847, 000 $1: 5,121 ,000 
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SOUTHERN CONSTRUCTION VALUE 
RISES TO $139,831,000 


(Continued from page 37) 
on housing is not serious.” 
“Construction in 1947 of not less 
than a million dwelling units should 
be possible with enough materials 
left over for a sizable volume of non- 


residential construction,” is the 
ovinion of Maj. Gen. Philip B. 
Fleming, federal works adminis- 


trator, who says “how many of the 
new homes to be built in 1947 will 
be within the financial reach of war 
veterans, either to purchase or to 
rent, remains problematical. Build- 
ing costs are high. While we expect 
some decrease later in the year, 
home ownership is likely to remain 
an unattainable luxury for most of 
the veterans.” 

Shortages of building materials 
and equipment are expected to dis- 
appear during the early months of 
this year by the Building Products 
Institute, with an oversupply devel- 
oping in some lines. 

“Building costs should decline 
gradually throughout the new year 
as a result of greater availability 
of low cost standard materials, the 
return of free competition to the 
building industry and increased 
productivity on the part of on-site 
construction workers,” according to 
officials of the organization. 

Another public official focused 
attention on federal aid highway 
construction and public works. 
Thomas H. MacDonald, commis- 
sioner of public roads, said that 
price indices show costs — based on 
a composite mile of road—to be 186 
per cent higher than in 1940. The 
number of contractors who perform 
such work has dropped, he observed, 
and “it is obvious that the construc- 
tion program will not be stabilized 


Roads, Streets, Bridges 


January, 1947 Contracts 

Contracts Awarded 
Contracts to be January 
Awarded Awarded 


1946 
Alabama aha e 
Arkansas .... 


wn 


. $ 1,140,000 $ 





Dist. of Col.. 444,000 80,000 625,000 
Florida ..... 3,283,000 nee 512,000 
Georgia ..... phe 
Kentucky 2,668,000 
Louisiana 563,000 
Maryland .. 701,000 
Mississippi .. saa bkes 
Missouri ; ee 
N. Carolina... 2,048,000 
Oklahoma ... 2,585,000 510,000 ........ 
S. Carolina... 903,000 
Tennessee ... 42,000 re 
Texas .....:. 2,296, 6,026,000 4,051,000 
Virginia ..... 545,000 15,000... ee, 
W. Virginia.. 32,000 10, 000 538,000 

TOTAL ...$12 43 35, 5,000 $17,203,000 000 $12,608 609,000 


MANUFACTURERS 


on a rising price market.” 
Discussing public works, Commis 


sioner MacDonald stated that since 


many public works projects are no\ 
related to the problems of business 
operations nor to the daily needs o/ 
consumers, they are subject to ad 
justment in their time of commence 
ment and their rate of progress. 
This has led, he says, “ particular], 
in recent years, to an over emphasis 
upon the prospects of stabilizing our 
whole economy through the bold usi: 
of public works.” 

An increase in apprenticeshi} 
activity was announced by the De- 
partment of Labor during January. 
Over 444,940 construction contrac 
tors are now participating in the 
program. This is 14,313 more thai 
the entire number of all industries 
engaged in the apprenticeship plan 
at the end of 1945. The programs are 
conducted by local joint contractor- 
labor committees. Since 1945 there 
has been a ninety per cent increase 
in the number of such committees. 

Projects reported last month in- 
cluded: 

Power system improvements. $20.000.- 
000, Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumon', 
Texas. 

Clark Hill Hydro electric project, Au- 
gusta, Ga., $17,424,000. 

Power system expansion and improve- 
ments, $17,000,000, Georgia Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Gas transmission system extension, $5.- 
500,000, ennessee Gas & Transmission 
Co., Texas to West Virginia. 

Chemical and plastics plant, § 
Rohm & Haas, Houston, Texas. 

Gas system extensions, $4,552,000, Hope 
Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Textile plant modernization and ex- 
pansion, $3,100,000, Utica and Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Seneca, S. C. 

Chemical plant, $3,000,000, McCarthy 
Chemical Co., Winnie, Texas. 

Textile mill modernization, § $2,500,000, 
Seminole Mills, Clearwater, Ne C. 

Sulphur plant, $2,000,000, Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co., Liberty, Texas. 

Overall factory, $1,500,000, Blue Bell 
Overall Co., Oneonta, Ala. 

Expansion program, $1,500,000, Tide- 
water Power nog North Carolina. 

Buildings, 1,328, 000, Corn Products 
Refining nang Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Telephone exchange, $910,000, South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Cup plant, $850,000, 
Corp., Augusta, Ga. 

Radio broadcasting plant, $750,000, Sti- 
tion WBAL, Baltimore, Md. 

Rayon and woolen plant, $700,000, 
Mooresville Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 

(Continued on page 60) 


$5,000,000, 


Lily Tulip Cup 
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FEBRUARY NINETEEN 





Trose who are waiting for new telephone 
service can be assured that we are doing our 
best to get it to them. 


We’re adding telephones at the rate of 
300,000 a month. That’s good. But the job 


isn’t done until we’ve furnished service to 





every one who wants it and there isn’t a single 





person on the waiting list. 





Getting materials and switchboards and 
erecting new buildings are our toughest jobs. 


It takes more than money and know-how. 
It takes determination. You have to make up 
your mind you’re going to do it and then get 
it done somehow. We’re doing it that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


FORTY-SEVEN 
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Contract Value Rises 


(Continued from page 58) 

Telephone expansion, $630,000, South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Thread mill, $500,000, Clark Thread 
Co., Albany, Ga. 

Rayon mill, $450,000, United Merchants 
& Manufacturers, Clearwater, S. C. 

Remodeling project, $350,000, General 
Foods Corp., Maxwell House division, 
Houston, Texas. 

?aint and varnish plant, $300,000, Lam- 
bert Corp., Houston, Texas. 

Engine building plant, $800,000, Earl 
MeMillian Co., Houston, Texas. 

Sulphate plant, $260,000, General Chem- 
ical Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Plant addition, $254,870, Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Sterlington, La. 

Clothing factory, $250,000, Vernon In- 
dustrial Association, Inc., Vernon, Texas. 

Textile plant improvements, $250,000, 
Alice Manufacturing Co., South Caro- 
lina. 

Warehouse, $250,000, F. P. Gracey & 
Brother, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Garage, $244,000, Continental Bus Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Carbon plant addition, $242,680, Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Baytown, Texas. 

Cold storage plant, $240,000, Colonial 
Cannery, Independence, Mo. 

Factory, $200,000, C. Hager & Son 
Hinge Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Baking plant, $160,000, Woolf Baking 
Co., Lafayette, La. 

Warehouse, $150,000, Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Crushing plant, $150,000, Armena Lime 
Mine & Farms, Inc., Albany, Ga. 

Building addition, $150,000, Standard 
Oil Development Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Finishing plant, $144,000, Burlington 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 

Dairy addition, $131,000, Monticello 
Dairy Co., Charlottesville, Va. 

Shirt factory, $125,000, Panama City 
Shirt Co., Panama City, Fla. 

Service building, $110,000, Hobbs Trail- 
er Equipment Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Warehouse, $105,000, Sheffield 
Americus, Ga. ‘ 

Transmitter building and tower, $100,- 
000, WDOD Broadcasting Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Fiber plant, $100,000, Gulf States Fi- 
ber Co., Plaquemine, La. 

Hydroelectric project, Queens Creek 
west of Franklin, N. C., Nantahala Power 
and Light Co. 

Laboratory, Schlumberger Well Survey- 
ing Corp., Houston, Texas. 


Co., 


Florida Offers Opportunity 


Florida’s cattle industry, though 
valued by the State Chamber of 
Commerce at $175,000,000, falls far 
short of producing all the meat the 
state needs, Thirty-five per cent of 
the state’s meat consumption is 
shipped in from other areas, indicat- 
ing a big opportunity for investment 
in meat raising and _ processing 
facilities, 


12 Ingalls Ships in 1946 


The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 
launched twelve vessels at its huge 


60 


Pascagoula, Miss., yard during 1946, 
and present contracts insure at least 
another year of steady work, R. I. 
Ingalls, Jr., vice president stated in 
reviewing the year’s activities. This 
Gulf Coast yard also completed the 
first diesel-electric locomotive ever 
built in the South. The 1,500-horse- 
power engine is in service with Gulf, 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad. Mean- 
while the Ingalls Iron Works Com- 
pany’s two fabrication plants in 
Birmingham were busy fashioning 
steel for new plants throughout the 
South. 


The South, A Leader 


(Continued from page 41) 


homa, South Carolina, and West 
Virginia. 

Biggest post-war recovery in the 
stone industries was the increased 
demand for dimension stone — 
used for buildings, monuments, pav- 
ing, flagging, household equipment, 
and other miscellaneous uses. Di- 
mension stones jumped 70 per cent 
in quantity sold, and 20 per cent in 
value during 1945, as compared with 
the previous year. A total of 1,058,- 
690 short tons valued at $17,848,638 
were sold or used, Bureau of Mines 
statistics disclose. Among the prin- 
cipal dimension stones quarried 
were marble, granite, limestone, and 
sandstone. 

Led only by Vermont, Georgia 
and Tennessee are the Nation’s 
second and third largest marble- 
producing states. Other Southern 
states producing marble include 
Missouri, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
and Maryland. Marble — crystal- 
lized grains of calcite and dolomite 
— is used in buildings, monuments, 
interior decoration, statuary and 
novelties. 

Georgia marble is produced prin- 
cipally near Tate and Marble Hill 
in Pickens county. White is the pre- 
dominant color, but silvertone gray, 
dark gray, dark blue, and pink with 
brownish clouding, are also found. 
Reserves are practically inexhausti- 
ble. Well-equipped marble finishing 
mills operate at Tate, Marble Hill, 
Marietta, Canton, Nelson, and Ball 
Ground. Georgia produced 18,560 
short tons valued at $1,472,140 dur- 
ing 1945. 

Tennessee marble is confined to 
the rich Tennessee River valley re- 
gion, and the productive areas are 








Fertilizer Use Mounts 


Average fertilizer prices paid by 
farmers in 1946 were 27 per cent 
above 1940 levels, according to a re- 
port by The National Fertilizer As 
sociation, Washington, D, C. At the 
same time wage rates in fertilizer 
plants were at the highest level in 
the history of the industry, the re 
port states. Consumption of fertiliz 
ers was at a new high total in 1946. 
for the ninth consecutive year and 
was about twice the 1935-39 average 
of 7,250,000 tons yearly. 


in Stone Production 


around Concord, Friendsville, Knox 
ville. and Neubert Springs. Char 
acteristic of the marble are the 
irregular or zigzag grayish, black 
greenish, or reddish markings whicl 
appear predominantly on marble 
steps, floor tile, and wainscoting i 
many public buildings throughout 
the country. Large well-equipped 
mills are in operation in and abou‘ 
Knoxville, where considerable mar 
ble is manufactured into architect 
ural and ornamental forms for in. 
terior use. Tennessee — in 1929 the 
Nation’s chief marble-producing 
state — produced 12,840 short tons 
valued at $1,003,508 in 1945. 

Marble also is quarried at Car 
thage, Jasper county, Missouri; ai 
Gantts Quarry in Talladega county 
and in Coosa county, Alabama: 
near Batesville, Independence 
county, Arkansas; in Cockeysville. 
Baltimore and Harford counties, 
Maryland; in Cherokee county. 
North Carolina; near Marfa, Brew- 
ster county, Texas; and near Harri- 
sonburg, Rockingham county, Vir- 
ginia. 

Another important building and 
monumental stone is dimension 
granite — composed mainly of feld- 
spars, quartz, and either mica or 
hornblende. Quartz imparts a 
sturdy hardness to the stone, and 
feldspar gives it varied colors — 
dark gray, red and olive-green — 
to cite a few. In pre-war years, 
North Carolina and Georgia were 
the Nation’s fourth and sixth largest 
producers of dimension granite. 
However, in 1945 Georgia excelled 
all other states in production — 
69,600 short tons valued at $1,191.- 
836. 

Georgia dimension granite is 

(Continued on page 62) 
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OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 


55 WALL STREET 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 








ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed)..................... 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities.......................... 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances. .. 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank............. 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
INN de Rag etl Nk at8 oes sg Bigin 
SY I od eh bee eece ce eeees 
Items in Transit with Branches. ............. 
8 Siaphe Sra er wg i Oh G he tcaldes 65 


LOSE ELLE) ee Oe oe eC ee 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $98,257,569) 

Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$15,975,382 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


Ee kieran 5h aera 2,193,999 


Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 

NOT COTA Cee oie aE Coca ak ee WNA Nd oii8 s 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 

RL hh a ate ilps I ca. 
en ie 
Surplus........................152,500,000 
Undivided Profits. ............... 29,534,614 


(1n Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


$1,296,000,976 


2,188,205,130 
35,353,712 
186,734,856 
101,029,479 
1,093 944,555 
3,346,134 
12,759,386 
6,900,000 


7,000,000 
29,280,431 
15,021,205 

2,159,803 


$4,977,735,667 








$4,664,102 ,604 


13,781,383 


4,147,064 
31,520,002 
4,650,000 


259,534,614 





$4,977,735,667 








Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of December 23, 1946, except 
those of the Dairen Branch which are prior to the outbreak of the War, 


but less reserves. 


$376,317,672 of United States Government Obligations and $1,712,449 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $318,115,058 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 
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Company 
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Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
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of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 
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President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 
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Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 
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President, Deering, Milliken & 
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Electric Company 
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Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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The South, A Leader 


(Continued from page 60) 


quarried in three regions in the mid- 
dle northern part of the state—near 
Stone Mountain and Lithonia in De 
Kalb county, near Elberton in EI- 
bert county, and near Sparta in 
Hancock county. Elberton granite 
is a monumental stone, which is 
much in demand. The rock is an 
even-textured, medium-grained light 
gray muscovite-biotite granite of 
uniform color and texture. A proj- 
ect to carve a group of Confederate 


generals on Stone Mountain has 
aroused great interest in recent 
years. 


North Carolina also produces con- 
siderable quantities of dimension 
granite near Mount Airy in Surry 
County near the northern state 
boundary. The cut stone produced 
in this region is widely used in 
bridges, dry docks, and in large 
buildings. An extensive market like- 
wise has developed for the smaller 
fragments — ashlar — for con- 
structing moderate priced homes. 








in Stone Production 


Both quarries and mills at Mount 
Airy are equipped with modern ma- 
chines. In addition to Surry county 
granite is found in Rowan, David- 
son, Wake, and Henderson counties. 
In 1945 North Carolina produced 
13,990 short tons of granite valued 
at $312,794. 

Other southern states producing 
dimension granite are South Carol- 
ina, Maryland, Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Missouri. South Carolina quar- 
ries an attractive, fine-grained, gray 
granite at Rion in Fairfield county 
—sold chiefly for monuments. Mary- 
land deposits are concentrated in 
Cecil, Baltimore, and Montgomery 
counties, and Texas deposits are lo- 
cated in Llano, Burnet, and Gilles- 
pie counties in the West-central 
part of the state. Burnet county red 
granite is especially well-suited for 
building purposes, and for use in 
jetties, breakwaters, and _ other 
wave-resistant structures. 

Still another dimension stone is 
limestone—composed essentially of 
calcium carbonate and ranging in 


color from white to black. Although 
used generally in buildings for both 
interior and exterior purposes, lime- 
stone has also proved valuable in 
constructing bridges, dams, and sea 
walls, where strength and resistance 
to shock are vital. 

In 1945 Texas produced more di- 
mension limestone than any other 
southern state — 29,560 short tons 
valued at $169,448, Bureau of Mines 
statistics reveal. Productive areas 
are located at Cedar Park in Wil. 
liamson county, at Lueders in Jones 
county, and near Del Rio in Kenney 
county. A light-gray, egg-like lime 
stone similar to Indiana limestone 
is also quarried extensively at times 
near Rockwood, Franklin county. 
Alabama. Missouri and Maryland 
also produce some dimension lime 
stone for commercial use. Produc 
ers at Carthage, Jaspar county. 
Missouri, sold 226,815 short tons of 
limestone and marble worth $720, 
717 during 1945. 

A shell limestone — 
America’s first building stone — is 
found in Florida. In recent years. 


probably 











Merchants are: 


out the South. 


John M. Miller, Jr., Chairman of the Board 





Two Good Reasons 


Two principal reasons why such a 
large number of Southern manufac- 
turers use the facilities of First and 


1 .First and Merchants can make 
single loans as high as $600,000 
at prevailing rates of interest. 


2. First and Merchants officers are 
in close and daily contact with 
manufacturing activities through- 


Discuss your needs with us 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


H. Hiter Harris, President 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS SIX MILLION DOLLARS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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MANUFACTURERS 






While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
Southerners are quick to note and 
appreciate. They feel at home and 

come back to us again and again. a 


Rates $3.00 per day and up. Boery 
room with bath or shower. 
Centrally located. 


thern Hotel 


eae 














Have you considered the advantages of a 
Baltimore banking connection? 
Your inquiry by mail or telephone 
will receive our prompt attention. 
RESOURCES 190 MILLION DOLLARS. 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Main Office: Baltimore & St. Paul Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation—Federal Reserve System 
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experiments have been conducted 
for hardening the stone and reduc- 
ing its porosity to make it suitable 
for cold-weather use. It is prevalent 
on Anastasia Island in Volusia 
county, on Windly’s Island in Mon- 
roe county, at New Port Richey in 
Pinellas county, and at Marianna in 
Jackson county. 

Another useful dimension stone is 
sandstone, a rock composed of small 
mineral grains — usually quartz — 
cemented firmly together. The larg- 
est sandstone quarry in the South is 
at Crab Orchard, Cumberland 
county, Tennessee,. In 1945 Tennes- 
see produced 5,340 short tons valued 
at $62,608, 

Sandstone is also quarried in Ar- 
kansas, Virginia, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia. Sandstone from Hot 
Springs, Garland county, Arkansas, 
is used for manufacturing eilstones 
and whetstones, Sandstone from 
Aquia Creek, Stafford county, Vir- 
vinia, has supplied stone for the Pat- 
ent Oftice and other public buildings 
in Washington, D. C. Sandstone 
from Kingwood, Preston county, 
West Virginia, has been used for 
hbnildings in many large eastern 
cities, Grindstones and pulpstones 
are also produced in West Virginia. 

Slate — another dimension stone 
composed of fine-grained rock de- 
rived from clays and shales — is 
quarried in the South chiefly in 
Buckingham county, Virginia. The 
products of quarries in this area 
are used principally for roofing. 
Slate is also found in Fluvanna and 
Albemarle counties, Virginia; Har- 
ford county, Maryland; and to a 
lesser degree, in Arkansas, Georgia, 
and Tennessee. 

In contrast to dimension stone, 
the crushed and broken stone indus- 
tries involve much greater quanti- 
ties of materials and larger sums of 
money. During 1945, a total of 152,- 
346,520 short tons of crushed and 
broken stones valued at $161 459,264 
were sold, exclusive of that used for 
making cement and lime, according 
to the 1945 Minerals Year Book of 
the Bureau of Mines. Crushed and 
broken stones are utilized in con- 
crete for building construction and 
highways, railroad ballast, riprap 
for river and harbor work, dusting 
coal mines, agricultural limestone, 

chemical and metallurgical work, 
mineral wool, sugar factories for re- 
(Continued on page 66) 
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N 1946, the American public lost approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 from fires. Yes, we 
say LOST, because that was the value of the 


property destroyed. True, the fire insurance I 
companies reimbursed them for their losses, 

but much of the actual property can never | 
be replaced. The three greatest causes of | 


these fires were 

CARELESS USE OF CIGARETTES ) 
CARELESS DISPOSITION OF MATCHES 
DEFECTIVE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


All of these are crimes of carelessness and 
take a terrible toll in human lives in addi- 
tion to losses in jobs and valuable property. 
If you and you and YOU will do your part 
to prevent such needless waste, everyone 
will benefit. : 


Listen to the radio presentation ‘‘Crimes of . 
Carelessness”’, depicting actual events Sun- 

day afternoons, Mutual Network, from 3:30 
to 4:00 p. m. E. S. T. } 


~~ s 


—INIED STAPES IRE 


gdthone 1824 
ordamnte ye —\) 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT: HINES BROTHERS, Managers, SPRING ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT: J. F. GLASS, Manager, DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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FACTS 
THAT 


The Southeast has 
an encouraging 
message for indus- 
tries contemplating expansion of manu- 
facturing and distributing facilities. 
Throughout this productive area are 
many plant sites available mow, con- 
venient to sources of raw materials of 
many kinds, and enjoying an ample 
labor supply. 


Of utmost importance to you in mak- 
ing your plans is the assurance of ob- 
taining modern, efficient railroad trans- 
portation. Seaboard can give you such 
assurance, for along its busy rails are 
numerous choice locations for your con- 
sideration. 


Seaboard’s Industrial Department is 
equipped to supply you with as com- 
plete an array of facts as you require, in 
the form of reports and surveys tailored 
to your particular needs. Its sound rec- 
ommendations have “rung the bell” with 
industries joining the march of progress 
to the Southeast. Your inquiry will re- 
ceive prompt, confidential attention. 
Please address: 


Dallas T. Daily, General Industrial Agent 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company, Norfolk 10, Va. 


Su BOARD . 


AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 


“Ring the Bell” 









LETTERS 


Epitor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 


“Our January issue of MANUFACTURERS RECorD re 
ceived here this past week and we feel that every 


American should have the opportunity of reading the 


editorials. You have one this present month that is 
surely head and shoulders above any thing we have 
read for some time. 

We take many trade magazines for a small business 
and the writer receives many private magazines, but 
must say as a whole your office surely does a fine piece 
of work and it’s a sin and a shame that more people 
do not have the chances of reading such good material. 
especially th average man who does not read anything 
at all. 

This January editorial should be reprinted by peo 
ple like the Committee for Constitutional Govern 
ment, National Small Business Men’s Association and 
many other such Units that could give it some kind of 
nation-wide notice.” 

We do not like to take the page out of our present 
issue and could you send us a few copies at once Air 
Mail, in that we have some of the Texas Legislature 
men at Austin that we wish to send a copy of this 
at once. 

Westbrook CARB-ELEC-CO. 
Clyde B. Westbrook. 


Eprror, MANUFACTURERS REcorD: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
January 15 relative to the Missouri feature of the 
January MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 

Please advise if we may have permission to repro. 
duce the sections relating to Joplin by lithographing 
for the purpose of mailing to our members and others 
interested. This privilege would be very much appre- 
ciated. 

We feel that the publicity given our section and 
state is very effective and will contribute to its de- 
velopment. We are regular subscribers to your maga- 
zine and feel that it is one of the best. Many thanks 
for the fine Missouri feature. 

CHARLES G. HAYS, Secretary 
Joplin (Mo.), Chamber of Commerce. 


Epitor, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
‘This is my own, my native land’.” 


I have just read, with proper disgust, the fulmina- 
tions of a self-styled Southerner appearing ,unsigned. 
on Page 80 of your December, 1946 issue. 

I, too, was born in the South shortly following the 
War between the States, I, too, lost relatives in that 
fratricidal encounter, and my people lost property. 

It is difficult to answer with restraint the outburst 
of a man who so blatantly exhibits “ignorance and 


(Continued on page 70) 
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You can get them from EARLE GEAR 


@ For over 43 years we have been meeting 
the needs of hundreds of concerns for cut-to- 
order sprockets in all sizes, of any pitch— 
made from any practical material and in 
any quantity. Our large stock of special 
cutters places us in an enviable position to 
quickly meet out-of-the-ordinary requirements 
as well. Send us your prints for quotation. 
The Earle Gear and Machine Co. Main 
Office: 4719 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa. Sales Offices: 149 Broadway, N. Y. 6, 
N. Y.; 901 Davis Ave., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 





SPUR © BEVEL © WORM © SPIRAL © CONTINUOUS TOOTH HERRINGBONE * SPROCKETS © RACKS © ETC. 








TRADE- 


Size No. A180 for A Belts 
Size No. B214 for B Belts 


Flex V fasteners are made in two sizes for joining A and B 
V-belts of special open-end cross-woven fabric construction 
and on drives rated as light duty with a belt speed of not 
over 3000 feet per minute. The fasteners must not be used 
on heavy duty or high speed drives or for joining or repair- 
ing V-belts that were originally endless. 


Flex V fasteners are easy to apply with the special appli- 
cator tool. The separable hinge joint makes for quick re- 
placement of V-belts without dismantling shafting or machin- 
ery. Flex V fastened V-belts can also be run on V Flat Drives 
for there is no metal on the under side of the belt to contact 
the flat faced pulley. 


Folder No. V-12 gives complete details on this Flex V 
fastener with lise prices, special tools and application infor- 
mation. Your request will bring a copy. 


Order from your supply house 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


4690 LEXINGTON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 





Also sole manufacturets of Alligator’ ‘Steel. Belt ‘Lacing mes 
_ for flat transmission belts. Alligator V-belt Fasteners =. > 
for V-belts and Flexco HD Belt Fasteners” and Rip 
: Plates for fastening _and repairing Converse ‘belts. 
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MoTOW LET 


Tomorrow's Lift Truck... Here Today 





s Pow, 
Cred for 
ontinuous Sef; hour. 






Placing loads exactly where you want them 
—quickly, easily and economically—is a 
simple job with MOTOWLIFT. These fast- 
action, easy-to-handle fork lift trucks turn 
in just about 11% times their own length; 
are compact (40 wheelbase) for easier 
loading, moving and stacking in close 
quarters. 


SERVICE CASTER 
E TRUCK CORP. 


Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
Plants at Albion, Michigan and Summerville 43, Mass. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Serving the South's 
Fast Growing Needs... 


Lebanon’s 


new ATLANTA orice 


To fulfill the vastly increased demands of southern 
industry, Lebanon Steel Foundry has recently opened 
this strategically located sales engineering office. 


Lebanon has pioneered in the development of cor- 
rosion resistant and high strength alloy and steel 
castings. The excellent characteristics of these cast- 
ings are the result of far-sighted research, exacting 
standards and meticulous workmanship in Lebanon’ 8 
thoroughly modern foundry. 

Contact the Atlanta office and arrange for a study 
of your particular casting requirements. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY 
17 Edgewood Avenue, N. E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Main Office: LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


New England Office Southwestern Office 
Boston, Mass. Houston, Texas 


LEBANO Castings 
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The South, A Leader 


(Continued from page 63) 


fining, beet sugar, manufacturing 
glass, paper mills, and for refrac- 
tory purposes. 

Most widely used of all rocks, 
limestone is essential in more indus- 
tries than any other metallic or non- 
metallic mineral substance. In 1945 
it constituted 74 per cent of all 
crushed and broken stone sold— 
112,239,940 short tons worth $118,- 
936,498—excluding that utilized in 
cement and lime. Of these total fig- 
ures, the South produced 31,108,020 
short tons valued at $34,960,916, 


Largest southern contributors of 
crushed and broken limestone were 
Tennessee with 4,690,940 short tons 
worth $5,162,120; Virginia with 4,- 
523,040 short tons worth $4,868,617 ; 
and Missouri with 3,843,040 short 
tons worth $5,396,318, Other south- 
ern producers were Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 


in Stone Production 


Texas, and West Virginia. 

A big gain also was made during 
1945 in the sale of crushed and 
broken granite for railroad ballast 
purposes, an increase of 48 per cent 


in quantity and 45 per cent in value 
over the previous year. Southern 
states contributing to this supply 
were Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 


Furniture Makers See Long Boom 


(Continued from page 45) 


fourth of the American output. of 
bedroom and dining room furniture. 

Throughout the industry a mod- 
ernization and expansion programs 
of great proportions is in progress 
at older factories. At the same time, 
a multitude of new plants are being 
developed within the industry. Most 
of these new factories are rather 
small and specialize in one or two 
lines. 

Though production so far has been 
of good quality, uncertainty exists 
as to the direction in which the new 
producers’ additions to the indus- 
try’s volume will influence over-all 





All-welded sand barge of two sand compartments 





Builders of steel, 


Hoating cquipment 
for rivers and 


harbors. 
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all-welded and riveted 


BARGES 

CAR FLOATS 
PONTOONS 
DERRICK HULLS 
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TOWBOAT HULLS 
STEEL DRY DOCKS 
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Ways at Ambridge, Pa., and Trenton, N. J. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other principal cities 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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policies—whether toward high qual- 
ity through fine materials and ar- 
tistry or toward desirable quality 
for mass production at highly com- 
petitive prices. That aspect of the 
furniture future is deserving of eare- 
ful observation, especially by the re- 
tail outlets. 

Furniture manufacturers, 
through market analysis, are in- 
fluenced, of course, by consumer 
preference, yet the industry has 
great latent power to influence those 
preferences, though in the past these 
manufacturers have left sales pro- 
motion largely to their retail out- 
lets. Producers and retailers just 
now are impressed that the con- 
sumer demand is turning strongly 
toward quality combined with du- 
rability at moderate, or slightly 
higher, prices. 

Any attempt to analyze through 
statistics this industry’s ability to 
meet consumer requirements, as ex- 
pected to develop from the housing 
boom and other favorable conditions 
is somewhat handicapped because 
some data are incomplete and some 
are several years old, Yet enough 
dependable data are available to 
show conclusively not only this in- 
dustry’s great relative economic 
value but also its intriguing future. 

Presented here for what. they may 
be worth, Federal data show that 
in 1941 net income of 3,003 com- 
panies totaled $1,704,000,000 and 
1,237 other companies had combined 
net deficits of $95,655,000. 

The Census of Manufacturers 
shows that 3,392 plants in 1939 em- 
ployed 143,000 persons; paid $133,- 
000,000 in wages; and produced 
furniture worth $750,000,000, hav- 
ing added $288,000,000 by manufac- 
ture. 

The most dependable figures avail- 
able to the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment indicate that 1946 production 


(Continued on page 68) 
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BELMONT [RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers + Contractors + Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 








C. L. FIELDER COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 
Structures 


Specializing in 


Industrial Buildings and Bridges 
' Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
Products. 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and Ail Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 


CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 











TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
TEEL oT [D and BRIDGES 


Steel Tank and Miscellaneous Plate Work 


@® Carolina Steel and Iron Company 


Capacity 1200 tons per month. ; 
Greensboro North Carolina 
S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 








GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDEST, 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 
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by that state’s furniture industry 
was about $125,000,000 and more 
than double the value of 1939 output. 
That estimate is heavily affected, 
of course, by the price advance to 
the 1946 high level and, therefore, 
is an inadequate evidence of the real 
gain in physical volume. 

As regards production costs, 
plant investment, and related finan- 
cial aspects, some fairly accurate in- 
formation is available concerning 
the North Carolina industry, which 
probably is close to the national 
average in these respects. 

For instance, officials of the 
Southern Furniture Manufacturers 
Association figure that North Caro- 
lina production per worker exceeds 
$5,000 annually and that plant in- 
vestment is about one-third of an- 
nual production value. The associa- 
tion’s estimate of 1946 output, as re- 
lated to these two estimates, would 
indicate that the state’s plants rep- 
resent more than $40,000,000 of in- 
vestments. 








Furniture Makers See Long Boom 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that North Carolina’s 
furniture, bedspring and mattress 
industry employed 19,900 persons in 
August, last vear. With annual out- 
put estimated at $5,000 minimum 
per worker, this employment indi- 
cates production of $100,000,000 
minimum. 


‘mployment in that state’s indus- 
try gained 3.8 per cent in the year 
ended last August. In October the 
average hourly wage was 80.6 cents 
and the average work-week was 40.2 
hours for North Carolina furniture 
plant workers. That wage rate com- 
pared with the over-all average of 
85.4 cents per hour for North Caro- 
lina industrial wage earners, as re- 
ported by the state’s Department of 
Labor. 

North Carolina furniture fac- 
tories mostly are either owned pri- 
vately or their stock issues are 
closely held by small groups of in- 
vestors. 

However, capital stocks of a few 
Southern corporations in this in- 


dustry are quoted 


ples are Bassett Furniture Indus 
tries, a Virginia operation which 
has $8,000,000 of assets, and Mor- 
gantown 
North Carolina producer of high 
grade merchandise. Only about 
twenty companies in this industry 
in the United States have their se- 
curities listed on the exchanges at 
the nation’s financial centers. 

The Department of Commerce 
has estimated the industry’s 1941 
production of furniture at $766,000,. 
000. Dependable Federal estimates 
of household furniture production 
during several succeeding years 
could not be made, partly because a 
relatively great part of the plants’ 
output for those years was war ma- 
terial. The Department estimated 
that furniture production in 1945 
was $750,000,000, and was _ influ- 
enced by initial postwar readjust- 
ment, 

Furthermore, the Department has 
estimated retail furniture sales at 
$1,900,000,000 for the year recently 
ended. In this connection, it is per- 

(Continued on page 72) 








THE A.B.C.’s OF MAKING MONEY 
with WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVES 


Over a period of more than forty years many reports have 
been received from users of Whitcomb locomotives. This inter- 
esting material includes accurate cost figures on operating and 
maintenance, performance data, hours worked, repair and re- 
placement expense and in general, cost accounting figures per- 
taining to the operation of locomotives. Comparative figures 
on operating and maintenance expense between Whitcomb loco- 
motives and the locomotives they replaced were also available. 
It was found in most instances, savings were made possible 
because one or more of the following situations existed: 


A—Whitcomb locomotives were performing the same work 


in Jess time at less cost. 


B—Whitcomb locomotives were performing more work in the 


same time at less cost. 


C—Whitcomb locomotives were available more of the time at 
less cost for operating and maintenance. 


BAT} 


THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 





Cubvidlany of THE BALDW 


R O C UH 





All of which goes to prove that Whitcomb locomotives can and have made important 
money for their users—they will operate just as profitably for you. 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 






(44 6 » ba. % 
IN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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regularly by 
Southern securities dealers. Exam- 


Furniture Co., a large 
























STEEL > BRASS - STAINLESS- 


Bayes soloe your STEEL 


Acres machine problems? 


SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS 


MILTON, 


PENNS YLVANIA. 


SCREW MACHINE PARTS 





Hexagon Head Cap Screws 


Special Screw Machine Products 
to blue print or sample. 


=. one Screw Proovers Co 


Hexagon Semi-Finished Nuts 








STERLING BABBITT 


FOR CRUSHER BEARINGS 


Bronze Inner and Outer Eccentric Bushings 
Countershaft Bushings — Socket Liners 


SLAB ZINC 
THOS. F. SEITZINGER’S SONS 


SMELTERS — REFINERS — FOUNDERS 
P. O. Box 1336 ATLANTA, GA. 





SCREENS 


% Perforated Metal 


ANY METAL ec ANW PERFORATION 


@e=a 





The. 
Harring pon. Wes 
TING TING 


5631 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, “1 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, N. 









PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal. Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





SHEET 
METALS 


SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 
Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street Rochester (11), N. Y. 



























BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 
FOR Road Building, Concrete 


Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone, Agstone 
Limestone Sand 


Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
10,000 tons daily capacity 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 


711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 





amental and Industrial 


rox PERFORATED 


V4 nV, 

oxox | METALS 
We carry a large stock for 

<IX<TS<C] immediate shipment. 

Ci’ NZ Send for Our Catalogue. 


Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y: 
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Reversible Hammer miss 
impactors 
Single Rolls 
Granulators 
Bradford Breakers 
Bradford Hammermills 
Log Washers 





PHILADELPHIA 7. PA.. Liberty Trust Building ALL HEAVY DUTY 





New York - Chiesgo - Pittsburgh - Los Angeles STEELBUILT 
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( We believe you are more interested in folks than figures. 
' Figures? Yes, we have figures to prove that industrial em- 
a 
H ployment has jumped 50 per cent since before the war, that our 
\ output per man hour is greater, and that we have intelligent, 
N skilled, adaptable labor. But more important, we believe, are 
‘ the folks with whom you deal. If you are interested in folks 
’ too, you'll find a friendly, native-born population in Mississippi 
4 
‘ —everyday folks who are interested in you. They're proving 
' that daily by investing money in buildings to house your indus- 
b try. They'll work for you and with you because they have an 
{ interest in your success. 
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LETTERS 


prejudice”, the twin characteristics he imputes to the 
land of his birth. You can not appeal to his reason, 
which has apparently been dethroned, He starts out 
by saying, “For a good many years I have been reading 
your editorials, etc.” Now if the MANUFACTURERS REc- 
orD, so ably edited and with each issue so graphically 
depicting the agricultural, industrial and cultural 
progress of the South, cannot. reincarnate this rene- 
gade Southerner, his case is hopeless so far as an ap- 
peal to reason is concerned. 





His letter is provocative and abusive, and an answer 
in kind might meet his level, but it soils the mind to 
engage in acrimonious controversy with anyone, es- 
pecially a person with such transit allegiance. 

I lived in the South perhaps longer than the man 
who boasts, “yes, it is good to be from the South”, and 
I denounce the statement, as well as his reference to 
the Tobacco Road as telling the story “only too well’, 
as Slanderous and unbecoming of a Son of the South. 

He says, “If the South is ever to raise its standard 
of living, it must stop talking about its negro prob- 
lem.” He might aid, if he has any influence in this, 
by stopping some of the commentators who constantly 
agitate the subject and who do not live in the South. 

I have traveled in nearly every State of the Union 
and have contacted people from all sections of the 
globe for more than half a century, and [ have learned 
from observation that no section of this country is all 
good or all bad, and people can find good or bad, 
whichever they are seeking, in any State or commun- 
ity in this Union, Perhaps the erstwhile Georgian was 
looking for the “Tobacco Road” side of life and could 
not see the smoke stacks, the school buildings, colleges, 
universities, hospitals, cotton fields, peanut fields, 
fruits, vegetables and flowers on his “march through 
Georgia.” 

Yours very truly, 
A Loyal Son 


Eprror, MANUFACTURERS RECORD: 


In reading the January number of the MANUFACTUR- 
ERS Recorp I notice on page 71 the article, “The South 
is On the March” by Mr. Legh R. Powell, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Seaboard Air Line Ry., and particularly that 
part relating to the wood pulp industry in the south- 
east. 

We have just started a movement. to have a course 
in engineering and technology of the pulp and paper 
industry established at Savannah as a part of the 
University of Georgia System, and I am enclosing 
herewith printed copy of message I sent to the Janu- 
ary 8th meeting of City Council and their approving 
resolution, for your information. 

Peter Roe Nugent, Mayor, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Id. Note—A copy of Mayor Nugent’s address can 
be obtained by writing him at the City Hall, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 
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15,000 Gal. Propane Capacity Tank 8’ 0-1/16” 1.D. x 50’ 5-%4” Lowg 


Loncasler 


Lancaster fabricated steel plate products are widely known for 
quality design, fine workmanship and reasonable cost. We can 
furnish: pressure vessels, elevated tanks, process tanks, autoclaves, 
standpipes, retorts, extractors, sprinkler tanks, stacks, breech- 
ings, bunkers, large O.D. piping, ships, barges, dredges, dredge 
pipe, etc. 


Consult Lancaster's experienced engineers for your fabricated 


steel plate needs. Complete designs and estimates will be fur- 
nished promptly. Write, phone or wire today. 


LANCASTER IRON Works, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


















TANKS 


For over 80 years, 
Cole elevated tanks 
have been helping pro- 
vide uniform water 
pressure, fire protec- 
tion and adequate water 
reserve in scores of 
American cities. 


Capacities 5,000 to 
2,000,000 gallons—with 
hemispherical,  ellips- 
oidal or conical bot- 
toms. Also flat tanks 
for storage of butane 
and propane gas. Cor- 
rectly built in accord- 
ance with ASME speci- 
fications. 

We invite your in- 
quiries. State capacity, 
height to bottom, and 
location. 


MFG.CO. 2: 
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TANKS = 7: 


Hasn't Failed Yet 
Any claim made for our tanks will 
prove good. We are not careless: 
are not jeopardizing a 56 year 
reputation. 

Let us tell you about it. 














TANKS TOWERS CYLINDERS VESSELS 
sure or gravity 
PROD I work. Also _ other 
WELDED 


NewnanGa. 
Spu We now manu- 
TH facture and offer to 
the trade tanks in 
all sizes for  pres- 
s 1 equip f 
—WELDED OR RIVETED— = * 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 


This applies to field 
as well as_ shop 
built equipment. 





Write us for infor- 
mation and quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





















‘‘PHILADELPHIA”’ 
CHAIN HOISTS and TROLLEYS 


The Timken Malleable Iron Chain Hoist. 
Built to Carry the Load. 





Write for Catalogue. 


PHILA. CHAIN BLOCK & MFG. CO. 


Main office and factory: 
Mascher and Norris Sts. Philadelphia (22), Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


P. 0. Box 2235, Memphis (2), Tenn. 
403 Bankers Mortgage Bidg., Houston, Tex. 














TheQuinn Standard” 
FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard i known a the best the 
world over, wherever conerete pipe is produced and 
used. Backed by over 30 years’ service in the hands 
of hundreds of Quinn-educated contractors, municipal 
departments and pipe manufacturers who know from 
experience that Quinn pipe forms and Quinn mixing 
formulas combine to produce the finest concrete pipe 
at lowest cost 


Quinn Heavy Duty Pipe Forms 


For making pipe by hand methods by either the wet 
or semi-dry processes. Built to give more years of 
service—sizes for any diameter pipe from 12 to 84 
inches— tongue and groove or bell and pipe at lowest 


vost. 
WRITE TODAY 
Complete information, prices and estimates sent on 


request. Also manufacturers of Quinn Concrete Pipe 
Machines. 
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QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS MEZGHI2°ST. BOONE, 1A. 
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Gary-Riveted Grating 





Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


3 Gary Stair Treads 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


Open Steel Floor Grating Division 
2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gery, Indiana 


GARY 
WELDED 
GRATING 


Sead for attractive peper-weight 
semple, which is yours fer the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 








The Wire of a “Shousaud Uses 


XLO MUSIC WIRE now 
available with special alloy 
coating which gives you 
maximum tensile strength, 
absolute uniformity of all 
physical properties. Resist- 
ant to corrosive fumes and 
rust, Johnson special alloy 
coating has definite lubrica- 
ting qualities, reducing tool 
wear, perfect base for sol- 
dering or plating. With- 
stands 700° Fahrenheit. 
Sizes .003 to .080 


JOHNSON 


AND WIRE 
WORCESTER 


AKRON DETROIT 


STEEL 


NEW YORK 





f 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


COMPANY, INC. 


] MASS. 


TORONTO 

















Southern Airway to Expand 


Delta Airlines, general offices At- 
lanta, Ga., plans purchase of 10 
Martin 2-0-2’s. For this purpose a $5 
million term credit has been ar- 
ranged by a collection of 17 banks, 
14 of which are in the South, mark- 


72 


ing the largest financing ever ac- 
complished in the South for a South- 
ern industry. Other expansions con- 
templated from the proceeds of the 
loan are extensions to the general 
offices of the Airline, hangar and 
shops at the Atlanta airport and re- 
modeling of other facilities. 


Furniture Manufacturers 


Expect Long Boom 


(Continued from page 68) 


tinent to point out that some data 
indicate that the average retail 
mark-up over factory prices is about 
45 per cent. 

Indicative of progress within the 
plants are statistics showing ship- 
ments per employee totaled $4,230 in 
1941 and $6,295 in 1945. The gain 
represents both higher productivity 
and prices. 

Some authorities express the opin- 
ion that the furniture boom may con- 
tinue fully ten years though attain- 
ing its peak about four years hence. 
One major basis for this expectation 
is the estimate that ten years will 
be required to fill the great and ac- 
cumulating need for housing. The 
ten-year cumulative total is esti- 
mated in the construction industry 
at 10,000,000 dwelling units. 

Futhermore, fully 7,000,000 
couples have been married since 
Pearl Harbor, and a very high per- 
centage of these couples have been 
unable as yet to start housekeeping 
because of the housing shortage. 
Among these people is a potential 
market for billions of dollars worth 
of household furniture—probably 
an average of at least $1,000 per 
couple. 

In this connection, a recently 
published survey by J. S. Bache & 
Co., New York financiers, said that 
replacement demand “has never 
been less than 65 per cent of the 
country’s total furniture sales in 
former years.” 

The survey forecast, assuming 
that prevailing conditions will vary 
only within moderate limits, that an 
annual retail sales volume of about 
$2,000,000,000 (perhaps nearer $3,- 
000,000,000) would be required to 
meet furniture needs. Such a pro- 
duction rate would tax the indus- 
try’s capacity to the limit, exclusive 
of any exports. 

These “high spots” in the outlook 
are creating an unprecedented en- 

thusiasm among the furniture manu- 
facturers. In the background is the 
South’s great textile manufacturing 
industry, which is appreciatively 
watching this suorce of tremendous 
demand for upholstery and other 
fabrics, as well as the accompanying 
prospect of presently immeasurable 
additional needs for miscellaneous 
staple household textiles. 
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TO CITIES LIKE SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


Sioux Falls, S. D., is a typical American City. like many 
other smaller towns, it is growing into a much more import- 
ant distribution and manufacturing point. Water for further 


growth was needed in large—but economical quantities. 
The choice was a Layne Well Water System that is now 
producing a million gallons daily. 

Sioux Falls is not burdened by high operation cost, and 
furthermore there will be very little—or perhaps no repair 
expense for years to come. 

Layne Well Water Systems, used and famous the world 
over, are engineered for heavier duty than ever called upon 
to perform. Such extra ruggedness and remarkably fine 
quality makes them an unmatched investment for any city 
or industry. These Well Water Systems are built in a wide 
range of capacities suitable for present needs and future 


growth. Space requirements are small and installations can. 


be completed in a matter of weeks. 
For further information, literature, etc., address Layne 
& Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 


Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps are available in sizes to pro- 
duce from 40 to 16,000 gallons of water per minute. High 
efficiency saves on power cost. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * 
Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis, 
enn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka. Ind 
Co., Lake Charles. La. * 
Layne-New York Co.. New York Citv. * Layne-Northwest Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. * Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus. Ohio * Layne-Pacific, 
Inc., Seattle, Wash. * Layne-Texas Co., Houston, Texas * Layne- 
Western Co., Kansas City. Mo. * Layne-Western Co. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. * International Water Supply Ltd.. London, 
Ontario, Canada * Layne-Hispano Americana, S. A., Mexico, D. F. 


- * Layne-Louisiana 
Louisiana Well Co.. Monroe, La. * 





WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 
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WAT E R MEANS A LOT 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


When repair, remodeling, expansion or recon- 
version plans call for sheet metals and accessories, 
composition roofing and insulating materials, 
building and heating supplies and equipment— 


“Try LYON, CONKLIN 7x02 


Whatever your needs, call us first; if we can’t 
deliver, it’s probably not obtainable anywhere. 


LYON, CONKLIN & CO., Inc. 


BALTIMORE 30, MD. WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


onore Metal 


an alloy 


For ducts, roofing, siding, downspouts, gutters and other sheet metal 
applications requiring longer life. 


FACTS at your finger tips! 


Send for this free Industrial 
Catalog now. It will help you 
solve your building and 
maintenance problems. You 
need it in your file—it’s yours 
for the asking. 














Valuable 
Information on: 


e Asphalt Roofing and Sid- 
ing Materials 





e Insulation, Pipe Cover- 
ings, etc. 


© Coal Tar Products 


e Built-up Roofings and ® Waterproof Wrapping 


Waterproofings Papers 
e Corrugated Asbestos Oil and Gas Pipe Line 
Sheets—for roofs and side- Materials 


I 
viene e Rapid Asphalt Paint and 


e Asbestos-Cement Board Insulating Tape 


e Asbestos-Cement Shingles 
and Sidings 


e Roof Coatings and Plas- 
tic-Cements 


—— Sei at oo) | er 


Baltimore 24, Md. @ Mobile 8, Ala. 








ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 





INSULATION AND INDUSTRIAL SPECIALTIES 
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ers building one and two-story factory build- 
ing, 3000 St. Louis St., $30,000. 

FORT WORTH — Plant — Brandt & Co., 
let contract to W. Child, 610 Court St., Fort 
Worth for furniture manufacturing plant, 
1300 E. Berry St., $85,000. 

GAINESVILLE Plant — Fant Milling 
Co., James A, Fant, has acauéred Whaley Mill 
and Elevator Co. from Kimbell-Diamond Co. 
of Fort Worth. 

HAMILTON — Electric Lines — Hamilton 
County Electric Co-operative Association, has 
REA funds of $230,000 for 138 miles of rural 
electric lines, 

HOUSTON — Building — Schlumberger 
Well Surveying Corp., 2720 Leeland Ave., re- 
ceived bids for laboratory building, $100,000. 

HOUSTON — Factory — Earl MeMillian Co., 
Earl MeMillian, president, plans factory for 
re-building of Ford Motor vehicle engines and 
other auto parts, Hempstead Road and 
Eleventh Ave., $300,000 

HOUSTON — Factory — ty. re Parker 
& Son, 310 N. Main St.. have CPA approval 
for one-story factory building, 310 N. Main 
St.. for which Construction Engineering Co. 
M. & M. Building, Houston, has general con- 
tract. 

HOUSTON — Laundry — J. Papakostas & 
George J. Pappas, let contract to Robert Bra- 
shear Co., 918 Alabama Ave., for one-story 
laundry building, 5602 Canal Street. 

HOUSTON — Remodeling — Southern Blue 
Print & Supply Co., W. Ernest Japhet, Pres., 
contemplates acquiring a three-story build- 
ing on Southwest corner of Prairie and San 
San Jacinto and remodeling of it. 

HOUSTON — Warehouse — Way Engineer- 
ing Co., 911 Isabelle Ave., receiving bids for 
warehouse, Stuart Avenue & Louisiana 
Streets. 

HOUSTON — Chemical Plant —- Rohm «& 
Haas, Philadelphia, Pa.. let contract to For- 
ter-Wheeler Corp... 2501 Crawford St., for 
manufacturing plant for chemicals, plastics, 
insecticides and textile formulas, $5,000,000. 

HOUSTON — Sub Station — John Milby 
Post Office, receiving bids for one-story sub- 
station, Broadway. 

JUNCTION Electric Lines — Kimble 
Electric Co-operative Inc., has REA funds of 
8300,000 for 312 miles of rural electric lines: 
Raker Engineering Co., 305 Moore Bldg., San 
Antonio, Engrs. 

LA GRANGE Electric Lines — 
Electric Co-operative, has REA funds o - 
000 for 500 miles of rural electric lines and sys- 
tem improvements. 

LIBERTY — Sulphur Plant — Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co., let contract to Consolidated Stee! 
Corp., Orange, for $2,000,000 sulphur plant for 











INDUSTRIAL EXPANSIONS 


mining of sulphur; also construct office build- 
ings, machine shops, a power plant and other 
buildings; plant to be situated approximate- 
ly 16 miles south of Liberty; some of the 
equipment to be used will be moved here from 
the Gulf plant in Matagorda; building materi- 
als and equipment to be new; five warehouses 
nearing completion; Lon Shivers of Hull has 
contract for foundation work. 

LUBBOCK — Improvements — South Plains 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., has REA funds of 
$405,000 for system improvements and for 422 
miles of line. 

LUBBOCK — Lines — Price and Hawk, 
1509 13th St., Lubbock, Engrs., for approxi- 
mately 417 miles rural electric lines, Tex. 
56L Lubbock, South Plains Electric Coopera- 
tive, owners. 

McGREGOR — Improvements — McLennan 
County Electric Cooperative Inc., has REA 
funds of $160,000 for system improvements 
and for 131 miles of line. 

MINERAL WELLS Plant Texas Vitri- 
fied Pipe Co., a Texas Corporation, controlled 





by Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co., Inc., Cannelton, 
Ind., constructing new plant for manufacture 
of vitrified clay sewer pipe, flue lining, wall 
coping and related clay products: being con- 
structed according to plans furnished by 
Allied Engineering Division, Ferro Ename! 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio: Company will con 
struct the Kilns with its own force but build- 
ings are being erected by J. Alton Murphy. 
Mineral Wells; plant will consist of tile and 
metal buildings : which, together with six 
periodic kilns and one tunnel kiln will occupy 
a space 500x370; being constructed on a six- 
ty-three acre site; plant may be in partial pro- 
duction by July 1, 1947; J. F. Bailey, Secretary 
and Manager of Texas Corporation. 

ORANGE — Expansion — Columbia Stee] 
Co., subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp.. has ac- 
quired Consolidated Steel Co.; plans ex- 
pansion, 

RICHARDSON — Meat Plant -—— Owens 
— let contract to Roy Smith, for meat 
plant, 


ROBSTOWN— Office, Ete.—Lubrication Co., 


(Continued on page 78) 





your preference). 


C] | Year—$15.00 


ADDRESS ee Ta 


CITY 





GET THIS VITAL CONSTRUCTION NEWS DAILY! 


Subscribe to the Daily Construction Bulletin at these low rates (Indicate 


[1] 3 Years—$30.00 


YOUR NAME 


ZONE NO... 
MAIL TO MANUFACTURERS RECORD, BOX 746, BALTIMORE 3,MD. 


[] 2 Years—$25.00 








_STATE 











LYNCHBURG, VA. 





LAMORGA 


PIPE € FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa 






P. O. BOX 28 





Crawford Sprinkler Supply Co. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems 
Heating, Boiler and Industrial Piping 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings 


EAST POINT, GA. 





| EPPINGER ~~ RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 


80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 








BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 


Contractors 


Atlanta, Georgia 











POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK 





POLES © CROSS ARMS ©® PILING © TIES 


TIMBERS 








Treating Plants—Jacksonville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Long Island City, N.Y. 





DE 
A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC. 


wRIiTE FOR CATALOGUE 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


CANNING MACHINERY 
FRUITS~-VEGETABLES-FISH- Etc. 


HYDRATING EQUIPMENT 


BALTIMORE,MD. 
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Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties — 
Also Wolmanized Lumber 


Decay and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 


‘Docks for Ocean Vessels — 


Atlantic Creosoting Co., Inc. 
Norfolk, Savannah, New York 


Plants at:°New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 
Ss h, Ga.; Jack . Tenn., and Norfolk, Va. 


























SHEET STEEL FABRICATORS 


NEED HELP? 


Is your production lagging? Are you risking delivery 
penalties? For sheet steel fabricated parts, accessor- 
ies or finished products . .. you can rely on Dixie’s 
guarantee on subcontract work. Write us giving speci- 
fications, delivery limits, etc. 


NO PRODUCT TOO LARGE 
OR TOO SMALL FOR DIXIE 


Dixie product researchers, designers and engineers, 
with 40 years’ experience, plus Dixie fabricating meth- 
ods and equipment . . . assure products of new design, 
better finish, greater wearability. 


1) ale 


With Dust Protection = — - your mechanical 
equipment and buildings will never be in danger of 
fires or explosions from dust ... your workmen will 
never suffer occupational diseases from a 
dust. Write us about your dust problems today . 

no obligation. 


1312 
DIXIE MFG. CO. INC. ieblesere Bh teoryiund 





























Mercury switches are used exc lusively i 
> They insure more dependable 


Controls. = 


performance, and longer control life. 


Catalog N° GOOA, 
THE MERCOID CORPORATION © 4201 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO. 41 


MERCOID CONTROLS 


TEMPERATURE & PRESSURE + LIQUID LEVEL = 


Ses AT yp. 


n all Mercoid 


control 


> Write for 


for complete information 
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concerns. 





Your confidence will 
be genuinely respected. 


oward f. Whitmore 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 


NOT something for nothing — but 
almost — if you have the right kind of 
a product!. 


© In 1946 I sold approximately one-half of 
one manufacturer’s output via a well organ- 
ized selling operation financed entirely by 
myself. 


@ I can now add one more client — preferably 
a producer of quality merchandise sold thru 
retail hardware and/or lumber dealers. 


@ This service will be valuable to a moderate 
size concern looking for profitable, increased 
volume and the development of new terri- 
tories. 


@ Since I undertake the financing of my own 
operations, low cost results are a foregone 
conclusion. 


Inasmuch as only one additional client 


is desired I want direct contact only 
with the chief executive of interested 


IOWA 
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derge Warehouse Stocks of 
New and Guaranteed Rebuilt 
METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 


Machine Tools of All Kinds, Pipe Ma- 
chines, Punches, Shears, Welders, Presses 
and Forging Equipment. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Turbo Generators, Engine Generators, Diesel 
Engines, Boilers, Blowers, Motor Generator 
Sets, Electric Motors, Air Compressors, 
Pumps, Heaters, Complete Power Plants. 


Ask For Prices 
and Delivery TODAY 


Everything from a Pulley to a Powerhouse 


THE O'BRIEN MACHINERY Co. 


PHILADELPHIA'S LARGEST MACHINERY OELALERS AND EXPORTERS 








113 N. THIRD ST.—PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Bell Phone: MArket 7-4180 
AFFILIATED WITH 


Soc Expansao Industrial Sul Americana Ltda 
RIO DE JANEIRO — BRASIL 





LATHES 


22” x 22’ Prentice Geared Head, M.D. 
18” x 8’ Champion, M.D. 
SHAPERS 
16” Steptoe. 
24” Cincinnati. 
MILLERS 
#2B Brown & Sharpe. 
#4 Cincinnati. 


DELTA EQUIPMENT CO. 


148 N. 3rd St. Phila. 6, Pa. 


27” x 25’ Bridgeford Geared Head, M.D. 


WANTED 
400 HP BOILER 


Required immediately for installation 
Trenton, New Jersey, three 400 HP 
water tube Boilers, cross drum or 
straight tube type preferred, 200 Ibs., no 
Stokers. Pulverized fuel preferred; will 
consider oil fired. Boilers not over ten 
years old. 
Address No. 9694 


c/o MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Md. 

















FOR SALE 


1—30 Ton Senetion Locomotive Crane 
i—10 Ton 77’ Span 0.E.T. Crane 
2—550 HP ASME 200% W. T. Boilers 


Sq. Cage Motors 
1—450 KVA 2300-440 V. D/C Chuse 4 Valve 
I—150 of 240 V. Gen. D/C Chuse 4 Valve 
- & P. MACHINERY CO., 
6719 Etzel “Ave. an St. Louis 14, Mo. 


PUMPS FOR SALE 
STEAM PUMPING ENGINES 


1—Allis-Chal. 4 mgd. cr. com. cond. 
Size 12x28x13x24. Fine cond. 

i—Snow 6 mgd. C&FW Cr. Com. Opp. Type Cond. 
20—40x14%x36, with waterworks type cond. 

1—Platt Iron Wks. Cr. Comp. C&FW Meyer 
Piston Valve Gear Cond. 1,000 GPM. Size 
14x28x9%x18. 

I—Snow 8MGD C&FW cr. Com. Opp. Type Cond. 
26x54x17x36, with waterworks type condenser. 


PUMP VALVES 


Birch Valves for all types of reciprocating pumps. 


BIRCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1523 Sedgwick St. Chicago, Ill. 


| HURRY!!! HURRY 2) 


_ DON’T PASS THIS UP 


BRAND NEW---“ROSS” HEAVY-DUTY 
LIFT TRUCKS, Model 19-HT 


For fast, economical handling of all types of 





TO HANDLE. 
Standard Lifting Height ...........,.10'0"'. 
Capacity at 25°’ from heel of fork 
Sy eer ee ee, 6,000 pounds. 
| Tilt Angle .......... 6° forward, 10° back. 
| Length “Overall, less forks .......... 10°0"*. 
| PRICE f.0.b. Memphis borers eibia rate $4995.00. 


| FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONTACT 


MEMPHIS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
267 E. Calhoun St., Memphis, Tenn, 5-7082. 











materials. Maximum maneuverability. SAFE | 











MACHINE TOOLS 


GEAR HOBBER—# 18H Gould & Eber. 
LATHE—16” x 12’ L&S GH, Taper Att. 
LATHE—19” x 10’ LeBlond, Cone Dr. 
LATHE—22” x 14’ Boye & Emmes DBG 
LATHE—26” x 12’ Bridgeford, Cone 
MILLERS— #2 B&S, Plain & Univ. 
MILLERS—#3 B&S, & Kemps’h, Univ. 
MILLERS—#3 K&T & Cincin., Plain 
RADIAL DRILLS—2\’, 3’, 4’, 5’ Arms 
PUNCH & SHEAR—#19 Wm. White 
Dbl. End 
OVER 100 MACHINES IN STOCK 


CHANDLER MACHINERY COMPANY 


120 Houston St., N. E. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


1—100 H.P. Fairbanks-Morse, Type ‘“Y’’, 
2-cylinder diesel engine, R.P.M. 257. 
1—75 KVA—AC 3-phase, 60 cycle, 2300 volt 

Generator, 

1—50 H.P. Fairbanks-Morse, Type “Y”, 
1-cylinder diesel engine, R.P.M. 257. 
I—10 KVA, 60-cycle, 3-phase, 2300 volts, 

AC Generator. 
Complete plant with starters, exciter, 
switch board, meters and wiring. 


Write for particulars: 


McLean Iron Works 
P. O. Box 550 Palatka, Fla. 


Modern AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Correctly Rebuilt 
Guaranteed 


EARL E. KNOX COMPANY 


12 WEST 2ND ST. ERIE, PA. 
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Specializing In 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Largest New York Stock 


Send us your inquiries 


AARON MACHINERY 
COMPANY, INC. 


45 Crosby St. New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
MOTORS 


All sizes from 34 HP to 50 HP 3 Phase. 
220 Volt, 60 Cycle, New and Used 
Motors available. 


B. C. SKINNER MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
Dunedin, Florida 








ALR COMPRES 
Blec. : 876, 1300, 1878 2200 & 2850 Ft. 
Bitd.: 368, 540, 676, 870 & 1300 Ft. 
Diesel : 105, 5308, 425, 603, 900 & 1300 Ft. 
Gasoline: 110, 220, 315, 415 & 500 Ft. 
Steam: 150, ee 540, 1500 & 1958 Ft. 


BR. R. EQUIPME. 
175—8000 & 10-000 Gal. Tank Cars. 
200—40 & 50 Ton Flat Cars 
4—65 Ton Whitcomb Diesel Locos. 
& 40 Ton Gondolas. 
20, 25, 30 & 40 Ton Loco. Cranes. 
8 ton Plymouth 36 ga. Gas Locomotive. 
12 ton Porter Std. Ga. Gas Locomotive. 
2—80 Ton 6 wheel switcher. 


STEEL TANKS: 
aya 15,000 20,000 Gal. Cap. 
25—1,000, 5,000 & 55,000 Bbl. Cap. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 








60 East 42nd St. New Yerk 17, N. Y. 
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SFORMERS 


TRANSFORMERS WANTED 


in operating condition or burnt out. Mail us list 
giving complete nameplate data and stating condition. 


We Rewind, Repair and Redesign all Makes and Sizes 
ALL TRANSFORMERS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Prices quoted on request. 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
“AMERICA'S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE" 





Since 1912 CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 





Motors, A.C. and D.C., % to 150 H.P. 
Transformers, 1 KVA to 100 KVA. Air 
Compressors; Belting; Blowers; Circuit 
Breakers; Belt Conveyors; Crushers; 
Drills; Fans; Generators; Grinders; 
Hoists; Lathes; M-G Sets; Electric Loco- 
motives; Mining Machines; Pumps; Reels; 
Rotary Converters; Starters, AC and DC; 
Tipple Equipment; R.R. Switches, 100# 
and 85#. 

Clam Shell Bucket, single line, 134 yd. 
Speed Reducers, 100 HP. & 250 HP. 
Radial Drills 4’ and 6’. 


Pile hammer #6, McKiernan-Terry, operated 
by steam or air. 


Pulsometer #6R, size 314” N.Y.E. 











Guyan Machinery Co., Logan, W. Va. 








MANUFACTURERS 





FOR 





RECORD 
































OPPORTUNITY! 


We are a reputable principal 


"tou CASH 


For quick purchase on 

INDUSTRIAL PLANTS---MFG. DIVS. or UNITS 
(assets or capital stock) 

FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION IN THE STRICTEST 

CONFIDENCE ADDRESS: 


Box No. 1216, 147 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Personnel will be retained wherever possible. 











MISSISSIPPI RIVER WATER FRONT 
at 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


Approximately 34 mile in length, 

located opposite proposed locks of 

new Intercoastal Canal. Deep 

water for steamship traffic. 

FOR SALE OR LONG TERM LEASE 

Write or call 
FRED G. BENTON AND ASSOCIATES 
(owners) 

1016 Louisiana National Bank Building 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 








Investment Opportunity 


To separate estates, and account tax 
status of owners, 


WOULD sell very sound, profitable, 
Three Band Saw Mill operation, with about 
23,000 Acres timberland and standing tim- 
ber, together with over 6,000,000 feet man- 
ufactured lumber. Some of the finest RED 
CYPRESS in United States. This is one of 
best operations in Southeast—advantage- 
ously located—now in operation. 


Address: ''X'', c/o Manufacturers Record 
Baltimore (3) Md. 








FOR LEASE 


In Newnan, Georgia—Right in the busi- 
ness part of city, 12,000 square feet un- 
der one roof with automatic sprinkler 
protection, On 2 streets and one alley. 
R. B. Robinson, P. O. Box 183, Newnan, Ga. 














FOREIGN DISTRIBUTOR LISTS 
Have prepared during 25 years traveling 


| abroad for first-line American companies | 


controlled lists of over 1500 excellent im- 
porters & merchant-traders susceptible be- 


| come distributors throughout world. Will 
| cede same for 3% commission on initial 


and subsequent orders obtained. 
Address No. 9692, c/o Mfrs. Record, Balto. 3, Md. 











FOR SALE 


One of the finest manufacturing sites in 
Virginia, 234 acres of land, over two mil- 
lion gallons of pure cold soft water each 
24 hours from springs, Norfolk & West- 
ern eae, For particulars write 


OVER, (owner) 
Elkton, Virginia 





WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 


We are the Largest Dealers in Wood- 
Working Machinery in the World. We 
Sell, Buy and Tra 
Our rebuilding is unequaled. 
— Write Us — 


LEE HACKETT COMPANY 


1961 E, MILWAUKEE AVE DETROIT, MICH. 








Quality and Service Since 1919 
BINDER COOPERAGE CO. 
WOODEN BARRELS — STEEL DRUMS 
BOUGHT & SOLD 
Prepared wood barrels and steel drums for all 
purposes. 

N. W. cor. Delaware Ave. & Dickinson St. 
Philadelphia 47, Pa. 

Plants at Martinsburg, W. Va., Baltimore, Md. 





TRENCHING MACHINES 
FOR SALE OR RENT 
All Sizes 





$9,000,000 Program Announced 


by South Carolina Power Co. 


The South Carolina Power Co. will spend 
over $9,000,000 for improvements, expansion 
and new construction in 1947 and 1948, ae- 
cording to H. M. Pace, vice president, In- 
cluded in the total is a $2,800,000 generating 
station, new transmission lines to cost $1,- 
900,000 and distribution equipment to cost $,- 
750,000. Improvements at the Charleston gas 
plant will amount to $260,000, About $160,000 
will be spent for bus line improvements. 


Lumber Prefabrication Grows 








Growth of the prefabricating lumber busi- 
ness in recent years from a mere handful of 
companies to a group of over 76, with loca- 
tions in 8S states is shown in a new direetory 
issued by Timber Engineering Co., Washing- 
ton, D, C. 

1905 W.P.N. | 


2—18 ton Vulcan Loco.; 36” ga. 1930. 
B 


i—35 ton Davenport-Besler Gaso. Loco.; Std. Ga. | 
1942 
| 


1—22!/2 ton Ohio Steam Crane, 8 wheel, 50’ boom, 
| Generator for magnet. 
| 2—80 ton G.E. Trolley Loco.; std. ga. 600 Volts. 


i—Porter Steam Loco. G T, 17 x 24’. 6 Drivers. 
| 3—Overhead Cranes, 5-10-20 & 25 tons. 

| 2—5’ Revolving Stone Screens. 

McCartney Machinery Co. 
Bex 35 S. %. Youngstown, Ohio 








AIR COMPRESSORS 


NEW-REBUILT | REBUILT | 
STATIONARY PORTABLES 
Electric—Gas—Diesel 
AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 
Dell Ave. & 48th St. North Bergen, N. J. 














1600 Ft. Sullivan Air Compressor, new 1943. 
25 ton Orton Locomotive Crane, new 1942. 
65 ton Whitcomb Diesel Electric Locomotive. 
35 ton Plymouth Gas Locomotive, new 1943. 
450 HP Fairbanks Morse Diesel Generator Set. 
25 ton Steel Stiffleg Derrick & Hoist. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 























ALBERT PIPE ‘SUPPLY LY CO In Inc. 


Berry and North 13" St” Brooklyn. NY 








AIR COMPRESSOR RENTAL CO. 505 Locust St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
2324 E. 105th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS FOR SALE 
SEESENTE SHIPMENT Power plant equipment. Steam, 
a = se Tat ‘Seeie eapacliy Diesel, electrical, boilers, engines, 


7—New Yale & Towne, 4 ton capacity, Hydraulic 
Hand Lift Trucks, platform type. 
1—3000 lb. Yale and Towne high lift truck. 


DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 





Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 
1—100 KVA, 2300 Volt AC Westing- 
house Belt Driven Generator 
1—Fleming Engine 12x12 
1—1 Panel Switch Board with instru- 








PIPE 


a pine, new threads and couplings, all 
sizes, % to In., guaranteed suitable for all 
practical iin 


MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 





NEW-USED ments 
All in good condition. Can be_ seen 
]-14 4. | te) he IRON t PIPE Co., INC. at our plant in St. Stephen 
Bogart and Meadow $ Brooklyn, N.Y SANTEE RIVER HARDWOOD ‘COMPANY 
FOR SALE 





167 South Street, New York City 


ALBERT « DAVIDSON PIPE CORP 


HI] 
ls NEW-USED-UNTESTED 


Dl 


2nd Ave.5Oth-51st St.. es77904 Brooklyn,N.¥ 















FEBRUARY NINETEEN 


Several heavy yi f reconditioned dryers, 
sizes 7’ x 60’, 614’ x 60’, 514’ x 35’, 5’ x 40. 


Also a number of kilns, 7’ x 60’, 64%4’ x 65’, 


5’ x 50’ and 4%’ x 40’ and 8’ x 100’. Ray- 
mond mills, jaw crushers, ball and tube 
mills. 





W. P. Heineken 227 Fulton St., N. Y. 





turbines, generators new or used. 


PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 








Jackson, Mississippi 





| Others 


E pts 

| 

NEW, 2500 KW. TURBO GENERATOR 

unit 3/60/440 v. 3600 RPM. 5004 pr. | 
750° Surface Condenser, All complete. 


Condensing & Non-Cond. Bleeder | 
BOILERS, DIESEL ENGINE SETS. | 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLASS CO. 


630 Fort Washington Ave. New York 33, N. Y. | 





50 TON GEN. ELEC. 

DIESEL ELECTRIC 

BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE. 
LIKE NEW. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








NEW STEEL TANKS 


30—10,000 Gal. Cap. Horizontal 

. Cap. Vertical 

. Cap. Vertical 

10,000 Bbi. ol Vertical 


M. STANHOPE 


3—5,000 & 


L. 
ROSEMONT PENNA. 











FOR SALE 
We have for prompt shipment several attrac- 
tive items of good used power plant equip- 





ment, boilers, engines, turbines and genera- 
tors. Also have at this time a quantity of 4”, 
6”, and 8” B&S Cast Iron Pipe from sprink- 
ler system, which is available for immediate 
shipment. Write us for details if you are in 
the market. 
ALPH H. ROGERS & CO. 

P. 0. Pox Aor Jackson. Miss. 





FORTY-SEVEN 
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(Continued from page 74) 


Curtis Kellam, Manager, has plans in progress 
for warehouse and store room, with office in 
front, East of Robstown. on Corpus Christi 
Highway. 

SAN ANTONIO — Building — Elmore K. 
Melton, Jr.. has CPA approval for concrete 
tile building for slaughter and packing house, 
$41,000. 

SAN ANTONIO — Packing Plant, Etc, — 
Elmore K. Melton, Jr., 400 Medio St.. let con- 
tract to A. E. Rheiner & Co., 712 American 
Hospital & Life Building, at $41,000, for one- 
story slaughter and packing plant, Brazos & 
Kemper Streets. 

SAN ANTONIO — Welfare Building — Mis- 
sion Provision Co., 1545 S. San Marcos St.. let 
contract to Mitchell Construction Co., 1414 
S. Gevers St.. for one-story building, 1545 S. 

San Marcos St. 

SAN ANTONIO — Plant 
1906 South Nogalitos St.. has CPA approva! 
for one-story building, which will consist 
of an abbatoir and cold storage plant. Corner 
Medio and South Smith Sts. 

SAN ANTONIO — Alterations — General 
Hote] Supply Co., Dakota and Grape Sts., re- 
ceiving bids for alterations to building, S. E. 
Corner of Dakota and Grape Sts. 

SAN AUGUSTINE — Electric Lines — Deep 
East Texas Electric Cooperative, has REA 
funds of $470,000 for 323 miles of rural] elec- 
tric lines and system improvements, 

SINTON — Electric Lines — San Patricio 
Electric Cooperative, Ine., plans 208 miles 
rural electric lines ; 3aker Engineering Co., 
305 Moore Bldg., San Antonio, Engrs. 

STANTON — ‘Line — Freese & Nichols, Ft. 
Worth. Engrs., for 272 miles of line, for Cap 
Rock Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

STEPHENVILLE — Lines — Panhandle 
Supply Co., Amarillo, has tentative contract at 
$61,925 for approximately 207 miles of distri- 
bution lines, for Erath County Electric Co- 
operative Association. 

TEXAS CITY — Addition — Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Co., have CPA approval for 2- 
story addition to office building, $96, 

TULIA — Rural Electric Lines — Basanda- 
Thompson & Co., Oklahoma City, low bidder 
at $39,916 for 135 miles of rural electric lines; 
Swisher County Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
owners. 

TYLER — Building—Smith County, let con- 
tract to Collins & Sharp. Route 8, for corru- 
gated iron barn building. $10,000. 

VELASCO — Plant — Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., has acquired from War Assets 
Administration, Dow-Velasco plants; includes 
all the facilities of the magnesium plant, ex- 
cept the magnesium metal-products units; the 
Styrene and Thiokol “N’’ synthetic rubber 
plants and a 725-acre land tract northwest of 
Velasco in Brazoria County. 

VERNON — Plant — Vernon Industrial As- 
sociation, Inc., has CPA approval for plant 
for manufacture of men’s clothing, $250,000. 

WINNIE — Chemical Plant — McCarthy 
Chemical Co., Glenn H, McCarthy, Pres., plans 
chemical plant near Winnie, in Jefferson Coun- 
ty near Chambers County line; first unit to 
cost more than $3,000,000: plant will be used 
for production of unsaturated hydro-carbon 
chemicals, including benzine and styrene; 
work on site development to start sometime 
in February: will be located adjacent to the 
refinery and natural gas plant at Winnie. 


- Marian G. Mora, 


VIRGINIA 


ALTAVISTA — Plant — United States Gyp- 
sum Co., William L. Keady, Pres., has ac- 
quired 187 acres of land in Campbell County 
for plant for manufacture of insulation board 
under the trade name of “Weatherwood” and 
“Duron”: will utilize pine and hardwood pulp- 
wood in the area. 

BRISTOL—W 001 Mill — Bristol Mills, Inc., 
a subsidiary of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
Inc., James DeCamp Wise, Pres., has ac quired 
Norwood Woolen Mill. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE — Addition — Monti- 
cello Dairy Co., has CPA approval for addi- 
tion to dairy, $130,942. 

CHESTERFIELD — Boiler House Addi- 
tion — E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., has CPA approval for addition 
to existing boiler house at cellophane plant 
in Chesterfield County, $85,460. 

DAYTON — Generating Unit — Shenandoah 
Valley Electric Cooperative, has REA funds of 
$250,000 to finance the purchase and installa- 
tion of 1,180 KW generating unit and to com- 
plete previously approved construction of 
transmission lines, 

LEESBURG — Power — Tri-County Elec- 
tric Co-operative, Leesburg, has REA funds 
of $138,000 for extension of electrical power to 
farming areas 

NORFOLK — Plant — United States Gyp- 
sum Co., has acquired 57 acres of property 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSIONS 


on Southern branch of the Elizabeth River for 
erection of plant; will produce 350,000 sq. ft. 
of gypsum board a day; CPA approval; will 
receive raw gypsum from Nova Scotia. 

RICHMOND — Factory—Polk Miller Prod- 
ucts Corp., let contract to Doyle & Russell, 
Richmond 19, for factory building. 

ROANOKE — Annex — C. W. Francis & 
Son, has CPA approval for one-story post 
office annex, $27,000. 

SUFFOLK — Line — Community Electric 
Cooperative, has REA funds of $124,000 for 
99 miles of line, 

WARSAW — Power — Northern Neck Elec- 
tric Cooperative, has REA funds of $461,000 for 
extension of electrical power, to farming 
areas, 

WYTHEVILLE — Repair — R. P. Johnson 
has CPA approval for repair shop, $15,000. 


“WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON — Automobiles — Ete, — M. 
M. Maloney, Inc., incorporated with M. M. Ma- 
loney and Associates with capital of $50,000; 
general automobile and service station busi- 
ness. 

CLARKSBURG Facilities — Federal 
Power Commission has authorized Hope Nat- 
ural Gas Co., to construct and operate addi- 
tional natural gas transmission facilities in 
West Virginia, $4,552,000. 

HUNTINGTON — Plant — Royal Crown 
Bottling Co., Harry Moore, President, an- 
nounced drawings of plans and construction 
have been placed in hands of Robert S. Kil- 
gore, 301 Sth St., W., for new plant. 

HUNTINGTON — Plant — West Virginia 
Electric Supply Co., incorporated with Joseph 
Colker and Associates with capital of $50,000. 

WELCH — Taxicab — B. & W. Taxicab Co., 
incorporated with Earl Yeager and Associates 
with capital of $10,000. 

WHEELING — Bus Terminal — Union Bus 
Terminal Co,, Earl Smith, Pres., let contract 
to Lynch, Pugh & Corson, Inc., Morgantown, 
for $225,000 bus terminal on south side of 18th 
Street between Market and Chapline. 





Business to Spend Billions 
on Plant Expansion 
(Continued from page 49) 


those in the first quarter of 1945, If 
the anticipated expenditures for the 
first quarter of this year eventuate, 
they will be at an annual rate more 
than 75 1% above the $8.2 billion ex- 
pended in 1941. Taking into account 
the substantial price increases since 
1941, resulting expenditures would 
still be higher than in that vear. 





Baltimore Utility’s Program 
to Cost About $50,000,000 
(Continued from page 48) 
new water gas sets, two new waste 
heat steam boilers, a new purifica- 
tion plant and other production ac- 
cessories estimated to aggregate $5,- 
400,000, Additional expenditures for 
the gas transmission and distribu- 
tion system are estimated to amount 

to about $8,000,000. 

All other miscellaneous construc- 
tion expenditures, including new 
buildings and transportation equip- 
ment, are estimated to require an 
expenditure of $3,000,000, 


MANUFACTURERS 


West Virginia Paper Report 
Shows Record 


Full and continuous operations marked by 
labor-management harmony sent employment, 
payroll, production and profit figures of West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. to new records 
during the fiscal year ended October 31, 1946, 
says President David L, Luke, Jr., who an- 
nounced that the six plants of the company 
during the past fiscal year produced a record 
total of 597,984 tons of paper and paperboard, 
an increase of 6.36 per cent over the previous 
year. The production of chemical by-products 
also showed a significant gain. 

Increased production resulted in sales total- 
ing $67,211,929 a 13.6 per cent rise over 1945, 
which ‘brought increased benefits both to 
stockholders and employes, The company’s mot 
earnings were $5,103,607, compared with $2, 
142,072 in 1945, representing a return of 8.6 per 
cent on the capital employed. In the report 
Mr. Luke pointed out that the average earn- 
ings of the company for the past 20 years were 
$2,465,538, which represents an annual return 
of 4.5 per cent on the capital employed, and 
that the profit for any one year is not signifi- 
eant in view of the long-term and fluctuating 
nature of the company’s business, 








@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUF ACTURERBS—Write for eur FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Gale, 
covering 185 main subjects, and in one oe 
more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Bnright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





@ Patent Attorneys 





AUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
1208-R Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
753 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





@ Business Opportunities 





For Development: High grade limestone. 
Directly on main line Chesapeake and Ohio 

. R. Forty feet oolitic stone. Also deposit 
limestone adjoining both main lines of Nor- 
olk & Western and Virginian R. R. Prin- 
cipals address: Owner, Box 531, Beckley, 
West Virginia. 





@ New Industries Wanted 





Marlin, Texas, city of 9500 population, center 
of Texas population, good roads, = 
churches, excellent water, natural gas, 
laber troubles, want factories large or small 
tell us your needs, we will help you. J. 2 
Lockett, Marlin, Texas. The south’s ap RAE 
health resort. 





® Accounts Wanted 





Construction sales lines wanted for §S. C. 
building materials and building equipment. 
Civil Engineer, 5 years sales experience in 
this territory. P. O. Box 1441, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 





@ Manufacturers Representative 





SELLING YOUR PRODUCTS is my job. 
As a sales representative (commission basis) 
and sales engineer, I specialize in selling 
the construction, housing and marine indus- 
tries, My market ig the 1000 square-mile 
area that makes up metropolitan N. Y, I’m 
a Southerner who knows this market inti- 
mately and sells it dependably. Let me tell 
you more—no obligation. I. S. Preston, Box 
134, Huntington, L, I.. N. Y. 





@ Industrial Relations Director 





Insure continuous production. 12 Years’ ex- 
perience with 4 years’ negotiating labor 
contracts. Employee selection and training. 
Desires full time position with progressive 
company. Send for brochure, 9695, c/o Man- 
ufacturers Record, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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15,000 KVA Substation 
Planned in Virginia 


The Virginia Electric and Power 


Company, Richmond, Va., will start 
construction in June on a 15,000 
KVA substation at Falls Church 
which will provide additional power 
for the 22KV distribution system in 
the Arlington - Alexandria area. 
Stone and Webster Engineering 
Corp. is now engaged in doing the 
preliminary engineering, Plans call] 
for a steel structure and oil circuit 
breakers and auxiliaries and a 
transformation of 15,000 KVA_ ¢a- 
pacity. This is to be 115 kv to 22kv. 


Tampa Electric Company 
Prepares to Expand 

The Tampa Electric Company of 
Tampa, Fla., is now preparing to 
construct a 30,000 Kw generating 
unit on the East side of Tampa har- 
hor, The first installation will con- 
sist of one turbogenerator and two 
boilers with the necessary equip- 
ment. Operation is scheduled for the 
first half of 1948, 


Diamond Alkali Constructing 
$10,000,000 Houston Plant 

Following a year-end announce- 
ment of a new $10,000 alkali plant 
under construction at Houston and 
a $10,000,000 improvement at 
Painesville, Ohio, the Diamond A\]- 
kali Company discloses that a $2,- 
(100,000 laboratory and administra- 
tive office will be built near Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 

The new Houston alkali plant 
and a new plant in the Chicago area 
for production of silicate of soda, 
together with other medernization 
moves, will mean an increase in busi- 
ness volume of more than one-third 
over the approximate $30,000,000 
recorded in sales during 1946. 


Profitable Camellias 

Wouldn't it be nice to live in a 
genuine ante-bellum Southern man- 
sion with a 15,000 acre plantation 
around it? 

And wouldn’t it be even nicer if 
the flowers in your front yard took 
care of all the expenses of such an 
estate? 

That’s what Kenneth Sprunt, 
youthful manager of Orton Planta- 
tion, at Winnabow, N. C., with its 
stately 1725 mansion, is making his 
600-odd varieties of camellias, aza- 
leas, and daffodils do. Sprunt, 
whose father, Laurence Sprunt, 
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DULIEN STEEL 





; .062(16 ga) 
42,2024 O62 


21 il AVX 





58 29,000# 1” 


59 7,070 1” dia x 10 to 12 
Stainless 

60 SAX .019 ga 

61 36,000% .052 ga 

62 9,233 14” OD x 149 w 

63 SOV’ 2.84” OD x .266 w 











O74(14 ga) 36” x 108” 





Stainless Steel Strips and Coil Stock 





PRODUCTS, INC. 


2280 WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
Telephone: Beekman 3-3041 
LIST NO. 160 — FEBRUARY 1947 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 






Sheets 
ITEM APPROX. TYPE AND 
NO. QUANTITY GAUGE cetlila Cl 
1 15,0002 = .00S(34 ga) 302,CR,2B,44H 
2 21,375 .0156(28 ga) 321, HR, AGE 
> 4,700 = 0156 321,21 finish 
4 27,7224 -0156 321,CR,Ann, 
5 69 = .025(24 ga) 321,21 finish, DD 
6 54,6942 025 347,CR,2D,Ann, 
7 3,900 .025 302,CR,2B, Ann. 
S IS,S97H = .030(22 ga) ; 
9 53.6472 .031 
10 160,000  =.0375(20 ga) 
11 24, 0005 .042(19 ga) 
12 3 5018 ga) 
050 Ann, only 
050 S21,CR 2D, Ann. 


302,CR, 
316,CR.2 


2D,42H 
D,Ann, 





20,0002 062 *R,2B,Ann, 
1S 16542 .062 23-15/16" x 96” iC tL. 2B,4H 
19 10,6062 = .0625 36” x 144” 2B,Ann 
20 27,6104 .070(15 ga) 20’ x 100’ IAG 








22 8,609 074 1S” #1 finish 
23 38,6002 OTS 10’ x2 finish 

24 100, 77382 OTS 26" 3 A&P 

25, 66,0002 .092(13 ga) 36” x 120” 304.C a 2B,Ann. 
26 1.5005 .109(12 ga) 3414” x 8534 316,CR,2D,Ann. 
27 7,730 .104 36” x 96” 302,CR,.2D,Ann. 
28 10,7224 .125(11 ga) 36” x 120” A&P 

29 30,0004 = .156(9 ga) i , A&P 

30 19, 950 160 A&P 

él 61952 .160 A&P 

32 6,665 160 A&P 

33 9,024% .182(7 ga) 3 

34 24,624¢ .182 29” x 98” Ann, 

3D 37,1842 .188 3-11/16” x 120” #1 finish 
36 31,5762 188 10 x12 302: ray 

37 12,0002 3/16” 58” x 110” 304,21 finish 

38 80002 3/16” 5S” x 99” 304,21 finish 

39 1,000 3/16” 52” x 106” 404,221 finish 





40 O17(28 ga) 1” coils .2D,Ann. 

41 30(22 ga) 23-15/16" coils 2B46H 

42 ‘040(20 ga) 18” coils .,2B,40H 

43 OO .050(18 ga) 7 coil .2D,Ann, 

44 8032 .055(17 ga) 1-3/16” coils .2B,soft to 1,H 

45 416 = .055 1-1/16” coil 2B,soft to 4H 

46 18.1032 .060(16 ga) 8-13/16” coils full hard 

47 23H .120(11 ga) 27/64” coil SD soft to 14H 

48 56,000%  .146(9 ga) 75<” coils soft 

49 3,268% 156 143¢” coils A&P 4H 

50 3,158 = .156 141.4” coils A&P UH 
Stainless Steel Plates 

51 11,3314 4” x 20” x 8414” 310, IR,A&P 

a2 55970 14” x 20” x 120” 310, HE R,A&P 

53. 16,018 14” x 20” x 1621 310, HR,A&P 

D 3,0142 4” x 20” x 81-1/16” 310,HR,A&P 

Type 310—contains approx. 25% acct and approx, 20% nickel 

ba) 9,000# ye x 5216" x77” = 304,21 finish 

56 6,000 %” x 48” ag 304,221 finish 

57 38,0005 * “x 30’ x 110° 304,201 finish 


Stainless Steel Round Bars 
dia x 10 to 12 ft. lengths 


347,CR, quenched, ma 
chine straightened 
and contains ground 
finish 
347,CR, quenched, ma- 
chine straightened 
and contains ground 
finish 
Steel Wire 
Type 316, original coils from 
17—50# each, spring temper 


Type 302, Ann, original coils 
from 40—50% each 


ft. lengths 


Stainless Steel Tubing 
ee 


lengths 304 
lengths 130 





owns the huge farm sprawling be- 
side the Cape Fear River, thinks the 
size of his colorful crop and the 
prices prevailing, will contribute 
enough income to make the whole 
Orton enterprise self-supporting. 
When you multiply the thousands 


-SEVEN 





of blossoms by 75 cents and $1.00— 
depending upon variety—you_ get 
the idea, Light acres are devoted to 
camellias and azaleas while another 
10-acre tract produces thousands of 
blossoms, including the choice ¢a- 
mellia, Methotiana. 

























































THE AETNA STEEL COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE 6, FLORIDA 
ELECTRIC ARC WELDED 
STEEL STRUCTURES 


BETTER CONSTRUCTION AT LOWER COST 
Experienced Technical Organization 
Design — Supervision — Construction 





WILEY & WILSON 
Consulting Engineers 


STEAM tg ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 
LANT HEATING SYSTEMS 
Heating and Me ee a for Public and Private Buildings 
WATER SUPPL’ IEWAGH AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


MAIN kines LYNCHBURG, VA. 





GEORGE F. HARDY & SON 


Mill Architects & Consulting Engineers 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Established 1900 
Members—Am. Sor. C.E.; Am. Soc. M.E.; Eng. Inst. Can.; TAPPI. 
Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 

Design — Complete Plans — Supervision Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants 


Grorcp F. Harpy JoHN A, Harpy 


8 
Valuations 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Erectors of Transmission Lines 
46 SOUTH FIFTH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


327 S. La Sauup Sr. 136 Lisertr 8t. 
CuIcaco, ILLINOIS New Yorr 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 





We Specialize in Water Supply and in Pumping Equipment 
1810 E. MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 














Se = Dive kak, dhe See eee Ee ee 





DRAWING MATERIALS 
Supplies for Designing — Drafting 
STUDIO, SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Waterproof Drawing Inks 
Inquiries Solicited 


227 PARK AVENUE 
F. WEB ER co. BALTIMORE, MD. 

















ae 





|. E. SIRBINE « CO. 


greenville, South Carolina | LA 


PAPER & PULP MILLS © WASTE DISPOSAL « TEXTILE MILLS ¢ 
APPRAISALS *© WATER PLANS «© STEAM UTILIZATION @¢ 
STEAM POWER PLANTS ¢ HYDRO-ELECTRIC © REPORTS 





ENGINEERS 


DESIGNERS CONSTRUCTORS 





PROCESS AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS a 
MATERIAL HANDLING @ PIPE LINES 
STRUCTURAL @ MECHANICAL @ ELECTRICAL 
WATER @ GAS @ WASTE DISPOSAL 





JOUN J. HARTE CO 


ATLANTA GA. 








ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
orchilects and Ongineers 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN © MODERNIZATION STUDIES © APPRAISAL& 


MACHINERY LAYOUTS 


@ AIR CONDITIONING 


POWER PLANTS 





x Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 


WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 


DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS, VaLUa- 
TIONS, REPORTS 


Candler Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
Engineers Contractors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 








WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
__AND_ ASSOCIATES 


Reports, Plans, Supervision, Appraisals 
1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Algernon Blair 


Contractor 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Fiske-Carter Construction Co. 
General Contractors 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
SPARTANBURG, §. C. 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC 





Inspection Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND Fak VIRGINIA 


Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 


General Contractors 


WEST POINT, GA. 





JOHN T. COLE 
Mining Engineer 
Strip Coal Mining Pronerties 
Examination Exploration Development 
Reports Appraisals 
OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA 





V. CLAIBORNE KILBY 
Analytical Chemist 
Water analysis a specialty. 


MILTON, N. C. 


Consider Arkansas’ Advantages 


W. TERRY FEILD 


Engineer Consultant 
Civil—Mechanical—Electrical—Industrial 
Reports—Plans—Construction Supervision 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephones—Office 4-8622 Res. 2-2640 





WATSON and HART 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants, Foundations and Soil 
Studies, Mechanical and Electrical In- 
stallations. Designs, Reperts and 
Appraisals. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





J. SPENCE HOWARD 
CIVIL AND CONSULTANT ENGINEER 
Waterworks — Sewers — Roads 
Topographical Surveys 
and 
Subdivision work a specialty 
307 Morris Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 





MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 





